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DR. HODGSON AS A COMMUNICATOR. 
By James H. Hystop. 


I have been presenting cases in which the conditions were such 
that normal processes of acquiring the facts were not possible and 
I wish to take up one case in which we have to suppose that 
normal knowledge was possible, and then see how successful or 
unsuccessful it was. By this time readers will have learned why 
we have to take account of normal knowledge in estimating the 
evidential nature of the facts. But I shall briefly state how it 
affects evidence. 

The two things against which we have to provide in determin- 
ing whether an incident is evidence of the supernormal are fraud 
and subconscious impersonation. Fraud is intentional deception 
of the person seeking evidence. It involves the deliberate seeking 
of facts to be palmed off as genuine supernormal knowledge. 
Subconscious impersonation is the unconscious presentment of 
facts as supernormally acquired. It cannot be called fraud be- 
cause the subject himself may be deceived in regard to its source. 
It involves the normal acquisition of the facts and the delivery of 
them subliminally and unconsciously as supernormally acquired. 

I desire in this paper to study both of these hypotheses in re- 
gard to the facts which are to come before us. Mrs. Chenoweth 
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is the psychic concerned. Philistines of a certain type, who see 
clearly what it means to admit anything supernormal at all, fight 
to the last ditch for the theories of fraud and then take up sub- 
liminal masquerading when that resource is abandoned, in order 
to avoid explanation by some supernormal process. They are 
very fertile in the use of possibilities of normal knowledge for 
explaining facts alleged to have an unusual character and origin. 
We desire to see how well such a supposition will apply to the 
facts considered in this paper. 

The gathering of information to be represented as messages 
from spirits is often assumed by the conjurer and the Philistine 
as the chief occupation of mediums. There is little evidence 
given that this isa fact. It has been proved to occur, but the scale 
is small compared with the mass of facts not so acquired. Given 
mediumship and a well furnished detective bureau, perhaps with 
unlimited money, you can imagine many things as possible, but 
sceptics seldom make themselves liable for either the detailed ap- 
plication of this hypothesis or for evidence that it is a fact in 
special cases. They prefer to dream a priori about possibilities 
that may hold good in the abstract but that have no application to 
the concrete. That is, they assume a possibility in some imagi- 
nary or real case and then apply it to the special instance without 
asking whether the conditions are the same as in the imaginary 
case. Let us examine the following facts in this light. 

Dr. Richard Hodgson died on December 20th, 1905. Very 
soon afterward a lady had a sitting with Mrs. Piper and received 
certain evidential incidents purporting to come from Dr. Hodg- 
son to this lady in evidence of his personal identity. She went at 
once to Mrs. Chenoweth and received some of the same incidents 
purporting to come from Dr. Hodgson. She was an exceedingly 
careful experimenter and was so impressed with the incidents 
and the cross reference that she called my attention to the possi- 
bility of doing some work with Mrs. Chenoweth. The new 
American Society was then just forming. But it could do nothing 
practical until the American Branch of the English Society dis- 
solved. This was not done until some time in May, 1906. After 
this was done we began our organization and it was perfected in 
time to begin work at the beginning of 1907. In the meantime 
the lady mentioned had conceived the plan of experimenting with 
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Mrs. Chenoweth to see if we could develop automatic writing 
after the type of Mrs. Piper. She provided the funds for the 
purpose and to another lady who had been a frequent sitter in the 
work of Mrs. Piper was delegated the task of holding the sittings 
with Mrs. Chenoweth and keeping a stenographic record of them. 
It is the result of this work that I am going to summarize here, in 
so far as it concerns Dr. Hodgson. | 

The sittings began on September 22nd, 1906, and ended on 
August 10th, 1907. There was usually but one in a week. Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew perfectly the object of them and the parties con- 
cerned in having the experiments. She had known of Dr. Hodg- 
son and his work and according to the theory of our Philistine 
she was on the alert for facts or going in search of them for evi- 
dence to deceive, or had casually picked up information innocently 
enough and impersonated deceased persons in her trance. But 
before examining these questions let us have a summary of 
the facts. 

Miss Bancroft, who had been a sitter with Mrs. Piper, had the 
first sitting. She was unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth and also her 
relation to the Piper case. He was soon referred to in this sitting 
and Miss Bancroft pretended ignorance of the person mentioned. 
This device of concealment brought a laugh, as reported, to Dr. 
Hodgson, as he had himself taught the lady to exercise this sort 
of caution at experiments. The communication then went on, 
purporting to come from Dr. Hodgson or to be about him, until 
the end. Reference was made to New York once that reflected a 
subliminal conjecture from the statement made by the lady taking 
notes before the sitting to the effect that the sitter would be in 
New York, and then later to a man from England who had been 
a friend of Dr. Hodgson and who had been mentioned to Mrs. 
Chenoweth the previous summer. Once the subliminal got the 
impression that Dr. Hodgson was an acceptable communicator it 
might well recall the incident of the Englishman’s visit as related 
to the Society. That it might take it for a message from him or 
relevant to him and not be recognized as a subconscious product 
is quite natural in spite of the doubts about such things. For I 
have actually witnessed in two or three instances the production 
of her own memories as messages and the subliminal knew they 
were personal memories. 
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Most of the message, however, on this occasion was of the 
loquacious and general type characteristic of the Starlight control. 
Specific incidents rarely, if ever, stood out to enforce their evi- 
dential character. Now and then something was embedded in the 
general chaff that was so pertinent that the facts had only to be 
known to be recognized as important. One is somewhat striking 
in this respect. The control acted as intermediary. 


“His idea is, what he wants is to have himself able to tell the 
same story in several places, you know, and he says: ‘Of course, 
if I go to England and tell my story there and then I would come 
here and tell it there, and then to another place and tell it here, that 


proves my identity.’ He says: ‘So far we have had such varying 
experiences from different centers.’ ” 


Now the cross correspondence experiments began to occur 
soon after Dr. Hodgson’s death and nothing had been published 
about them at this time. They were the kind of experiment he 
was very desirous when living of carrying out. He had per- 
formed a few between Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Verrall, but these 
were not known. Hence it was very pertinent in this connection, 
with an old Piper sitter, to refer to a characteristic experiment 
which he wished to perform. But no specific fact came that 
would stand out as evidence of identity on any theory whatever. 
Miss Bancroft recognized many characteristic things in the gen- 
eral mass of statements and felt that Dr. Hodgson was present. 
But the view depended entirely on her interpretation of the mes- 
sages, and not upon the meaning evident to a disinterested reader. 
It was perfectly certain that detective means for acquiring knowl- 
edge had either been very futile or very ineffective. The theory 
of fraud would prove very infertile in this instance. You might 
well suppose that the subconscious had very little knowledge of 
Dr. Hodgson and it is certain that, if casual information had 
come to Mrs. Chenoweth, it had been most extraordinarily 
meager, much more meager than we would naturally suppose 
likely under the circumstances. Dr. Hodgson was so well known 
that much might have come casually about him which seems not 
to have come at all. 


Miss R., the lady in charge of the experiments, was present 
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alone at the next sitting. He was soon referred to by Starlight, 
but nothing specific came in two pages of rambling talk, except a 
reference to Constantine which was remarkably relevant to him, 
tho not known by the psychic, as this name had been given 
through Stainton Moses as. that probably of Rector and Mrs. 
Chenoweth had never seen either the work of Stainton Moses or 
the report of Mr. Myers in which the fact I have stated was 
mentioned. Casual knowledge might have got something rele- 
vant to the personal identity of Dr. Hodgson which this name 
Constantine was not, tho pertinently connected. Conscious fraud 
could have sought and obtained abundance of incidents either 
from friends or from publications that might have been palmed 
off as spirit messages. Nothing of the kind came. But an inti- 
mate allusion later came about the work going on in England 
about which no one here knew and this message referred more 
especially to the inner motives and plans of the English work and 
the character of Dr. Hodgson in his relation to it, both of which 
were wholly unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth and would entail an 
extraordinary amount of detective work or of casual informa- 
tion to ascertain, the latter practically impossible in the light of 
the people with whom she associated. 

There was a reference to “a band of literati working to pro- 
duce certain results,’ which suggests very strongly the nature and 
purposes of the classical cross correspondences which were going 
on at the time and later to be published. This was a kind of thing 
that could not easily be acquired purposely or casually. But 
nothing personal about Dr. Hodgson. It was only what you knew 
he would be specially interested in and in which he had shared, 
tho that fact was not known at the time. 

His fondness for the ocean and ocean bathing was the first 
incident that bore on personal identity and was true. While the 
fact was known to a few of his intimate friends and so frequent 
an incident in his life, it was not a matter of general public knowl- 
edge. But it might have been casually, acquired and perhaps could 
have easily been learned in other ways. A reference to some 
pictures finished up after his death was much better, as this was 
not a matter of public knowledge and not easily ascertained under 
the circumstances. But the chance of it prevents assurance on 
the point. It is so intimate, however, that one wonders why 
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either purposive or casual knowledge had not brought better inci- 
dents and more easily obtained. 

A detailed account of a pocket piece like a coin was mentioned, 
but it seems not to have been verifiable. There was a reference 
to his interest in India, evidently referring to his work with 
Madame Blavatsky, but there was no excuse from casual or other 
knowledge for not dilating on the allusion. Mrs. Chenoweth had 
not seen his report on the case, but the most casual knowledge 
would bring to her news of the downfall of that woman. 

At next sitting there was much talk by Starlight, purporting 
to act as intermediary for Dr. Hodgson and others, about the 
new method that he and his group wanted to carry out with Mrs. 
Chenoweth. What was said was entirely characteristic of the 
methods and ideas he and the group he worked with employed in 
their work. Mrs. Chenoweth had read nothing of the publica- 
tions, and even if she had she would not have learned from them 
the inner secrets of his methods and the directions that had been 
given br. regarding the work. Such things had never been pub- 
lished and were known only to one or two of the inner circle of 
experimenters on this side. No other incidents of his identity 
came, but those who were or are familiar with the man and his 
methods not made public would recognize him clearly enough. 
The things, however, that might easily have been obtained by 
simple inquiry do not appear in the communications. 

Allusion to Professor James might be accredited to casual 
knowledge as it was well known that he was interested, but there 
were a few remarks about him and his discussion of the subject 
with Dr. Hodgson that seem to transcend casua! information and 
to represent an intimate knowledge of things known to few, tho 
possibly capable of being guessed. It is not, however, the kind 
of thing that we should expect a detective agent would seek or 
find. Moreover, as evidence, it is not of the kind to affect a scep- 
tic, as it depends too much upon the opinion of those who have 
to estimate it. 

There was much about the Imperator group that Mrs. Cheno- 
weth did not know, as she had not read about them either in 
Stainton Moses or in the Piper records and tho it did not reveal 
anything in the identity of Dr. Hodgson, it was especially relevant 
to him and the plans they were forming to modify the work of 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. None of this could be ascertained by inquiry 
or casual information. You may explain it by subliminal interest, 
but not by the hypotheses which I am considering here. Instead 
of representing incidents in the life of Dr. Hodgson as known to 
his outside friends, it représented inner plans and ideas not in- 
volved with publicity. At the end an incident of Dr. Hodgson’s 
habit of walking in the “ Public Garden ”’ and poking the leaves, 
if he had a stick in his hand, was mentioned, and tho it is not 
verifiable, it is characteristic. He was alone when these walks 
were taken and it would not be easy to get information of any 
kind on it. 

It was at the next sitting that I obtained the cross references 
which I published in the first number of the Journal. They con- 
sisted of messages which had been given me through Mrs. Piper 
a few hours before and were deliberately arranged for by him at 
Mrs. Piper’s. He promised to give his initials “ R. H.” and to 
talk about books. He did this rather promptly, tho Mrs. Cheno- 
weth did not get the initials, but said she thought he was trying 
to give his name. She also mentioned Washington and his pen 
which he had mentioned at Mrs. Piper’s without promising to 
repeat them here. Mrs. Chenoweth had never seen me before, I 
gave no name and my name was not given when Miss R. made — 
the appointment for me, and Mrs. Chenoweth did not know that 
I had had a sitting with Mrs. Piper a few hours before. Mrs. 
Piper knew nothing of what had happened in the trance. Be- 
sides these several other incidents of a very private nature were 
given through Mrs. Chenoweth, private, however, only in the 
sense that they could not have been acquired by either casual or 
purposive methods. One incident was known, perhaps, by no 
other living person than myself. At least only one other person 
possibly knew it, and this reference was to my deceased brother’s 
clothes. It was the same of the reference to my deceased sister’s 
hair and eyes. It was not possible in any of these cases to have 
obtained casual knowledge of the facts and I regard it equally im- 
possible to have gotten them by any process of fraud. 

The next two sittings were attended by Mrs. L., the lady who 
had made the arrangements for the series of experiments. Tho 
she had had previous sittings nothing evidential occurred. The 
opportunity for seeking information regarding her was good, but 
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neither casual nor other knowledge betrayed itself, tho twenty- 
one pages of typewritten material came in the trance. 

At the next sitting only Miss R. was present. Here for the 
first time there was the appearance of direct control by Dr. Hodg- 
son. On previous occasions he had communicated through Star- 
light as intermediary. On the present occasion the speaking was 
slow and deliberate and wholly unlike Starlight. While every- 
thing in his talk was very characteristic it was not definite enough 
to be clearly evidential to anyone who did not know him and 
his work intimately but to such it would appear very striking. 
To those who know Mrs. Chenoweth’s character, habits and social 
connections. and limitations, it would appear very evidential in- 
deed. But to those ignorant of these better knowledge than is 
easily accessible about her would have to be produced. But there 
is no trace of casual information in the record. There was some 
forecasting of what the Imperator group was willing to do and 
this was finally achieved tho against the desire and inclinations of 
Mrs. Chenoweth herself. I had no such plans in mind and it was 
apparent for a year or two that no tendencies existed, as super- 
ficially indicated, to bring about what actually took place after 
Mrs. Piper ceased to be their agency for work. The whole tone 
of it was Hodgsonian and represented intimate knowledge of the 
man which it was impossible to-obtain casually and it seems to 
me equally impossible fraudulently. It was too mixed up with a 
future of which we who were experimenting had no plans or 
knowledge and which was complicated with facts that could not 
be ascertained in any normal way and were not even known by us 
who were at work. For instance, he spoke of the effort to ascer- 
tain the identity of Imperator and that it was for a long time a 
matter of conjecture, but was finally dropped from consideration. 
This was true and was known only to the inner cirele of the lead- 
ing persons concerned. Mrs. Chenoweth never came into contact 
with these and would have learned nothing, if she had. What 
was said about Imperator was not inferrible from anything read- 
able, except the time in which he lived: for it related to his work 
on the other side which is not verifiable and so not capable of 
casual acquisition except on the supposition that Mrs. Chenoweth 
obtains casual information from spirits! But readers may divide 
upon the question of its supernormal nature, tho, if they knew all 
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the facts, they would be impressed with its verisimilitude and 
possibilities. They would need only to know what Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s reading and character are to decide that matter. 

The next sitter was Mrs. James. Tho Mrs. Chenoweth lived 
almost within stone’s throw of the James’s home, the record was 
a total failure in the specific evidence desirable or necessary for 

scientific conviction. There were pertinences in it and hints of 
the right direction for evidence, but its impressiveness was want- 
ing. Mrs. James tried a cross reference with Mrs. Piper, but 
failed in it. Neither fraud nor casual information had succeeded 
in anything here, if tried. ; 

Miss R. was alone at the following sitting. Dr. Hodgson 
again purported to communicate and only indirectly, that is, 
through Starlight. What he said was generally characteristic and 
it is hard to see how any casual information would account for it, 
whatever may be thought of other methods. I quote one passage 
which represents him so intimately in his psychological habits, 


that one would have to know him well to represent him as was 
done. 


He is constantly planning and working how best to accomplish 
the things that he was most interested in, and of course along with 
that is an entirely new view of the whole psychic life, and he is 
seeing things in so much different light than he saw them here that, 
when he comes into an unfamiliar atmosphere, there is questioning 
and theories and all sorts of things come to him, but his interest and 
his purpose is here, and it is more with the American Branch— 
he calls it that—owing to the new Society than it is with the English, 
because they always kept certain lines that he felt fettered, and he 


has got better response from the American people than he ever did 
from the English. 


Certain general features of this passage were probably com- 
mon property of the public or inferrible from the well known 
existence of an American Branch and the reputation of Dr. 
Hodgson. But it would require a very intimate knowledge of Dr. 
Hodgson’s psychological habits to describe him so accurately as 
is done in the statement about the “ questioning and theories ” 
elicited whenever he came into an “ unfamiliar atmosphere.” 
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This was very distinctive of the man. He bristled with scepticism 
and explanations whenever a new case came to him. He was 
known, of course, as more sceptical than he was about spiritual- 
ism, because his jealous regard for evidence made him very 
cautious and critical. His conservative and sceptical attitude was 
well known to the public and could hardly escape Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s casual knowledge. She with most spiritualists most prob- 
ably knew this and indeed confessed enough to me personally to 
show that she thought him very sceptical, tho gossip brought to 
her knowledge of his spiritistic belief. But it would not bring to 
her that intimate psychological knowledge of his attitude when a 
new case came to his attention. The prompt and vigorous doubt 
that would rise at once and put him on guard against accepting as 
genuine anything that might be ordinarily explained was revealed 
only to those who knew him personally and they were people who 
had been Piper sitters. 

We must remark, however, for the benefit of the sceptic that 
the passage does not purport to come from him. It is Starlight’s 
statement about him, and assuming that she is but a subliminal 
personality of Mrs. Chenoweth, the sceptic might well say that it 
is objective “character reading’’ from previously acquired 
normal knowledge. He would hardly speak of himself in that 
way and this has to be admitted. But it is not my contention here 
that it is communication from him. I concede that it is about him 
and probably not from in the sense that it is his own direct mes- 
sage. What I know of the process of communicating and the in- 
terpretation which transcendental stimuli have to undergo in the 
transmission through the control, sometimes half a dozen of them, 
would explain the form of these statements very well. <A direct 
and personal statement could well be made by him of the same 
facts and they could be transformed and abbreviated into Star- 
light’s own form of expression. Classical students are familiar 
with this in the oratio obliqua, which, tho it is not exactly like 
this, has psychologically the same aspect. She could very well 
reflect what she saw going on in his mind at any time when study- 
ing Mrs. Chenoweth or trying to give a message, and such a 
description might well come out in this manner. 

But we cannot apologize for the phenomenon in this way. 
The question is not the form of the information, but its contents. 
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It is this that betrays the necessity of very intimate knowledge of 
Dr. Hodgson’s habits which might be seen or inferred from his 
publications, but these had never been seen by Mrs. Chenoweth, 
taking her own statement about them as true. What she knew 
about him was casual knowledge and that was very meager. Like 
all or most Spiritualists, she was not interested in the work of the 
Society. It was deemed too slow and conservative for them. 
Hence casual information was the primary source of information 
about its work, and especially about the personalities conducting 
the work. 

Further, the friction with the English Society was not a mat- 
ter of public knowledge. It was known to very few of his inti- 
mate friends. I was one that knew it and I did not learn it 
casually from his friends. I learned it only by personal contact 
with him, and I knew very little of it until after his death when 
I learned more from one of his intimate friends. He did feel 
himself much fettered by the situation and even now the facts can 
hardly be told. Mrs. Chenoweth had no opportunity to learn 
these things casually. What might have been done deliberately 
is another matter. The man who proposes fraud would have to 
give evidence. No a priori hypotheses will be admissible. 

It must be said, however, that even the points here commented 
upon represent very meager evidence and perhaps the need of 
elaborate explanations of their possible genuineness betrays weak- 
ness and I do not question this. I am content only to show that 
the opposite view has to give proof. It is certainly no more 
assured than the view favorable to_a spiritistic source. Taken 
with the proved capacity for supernormal knowledge by Mrs. 
Chenoweth it certainly renders useless the ordinary hypotheses 
and puts the burden of proof upon them, tho to convince a sceptic 
we should have to concede his right to question that premise. 
Rut in the scientific problem which is the exact truth on both 
sides, we may exact of him as much evidence for his theory as 
he demands of the spiritist. ; 

It was on this occasion that the first automatic writing oc- 
curred and this purported to be by Dr. Hodgson. But not a 
trace of evidence is to be found in it. There is no resemblance to 
the method or contents of Starlight’s work. It was less verbose 
and loquacious, but not more specific. A coincidence was in- - 
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volved in a message to Mrs. James, but it would not have scien- 
tific weight. There was neither casual nor other type of knowl- 
edge represented in it beyond what had been discussed in previous 
sittings. 

A stranger came to the next sitting in regard to whom neither 
casual nor other knowledge was possible. There were a few 
points of evidence in it, but nothing striking. The sitting taken 
alone would make it appear that Mrs. Chenoweth had no consid- 
erable powers at all and it would negatively confirm the possibility 
of casual information in other instances. 

At the next sitting Dr. Hodgson purported to talk directly, 
but there was apparent interfusion with Starlight or some other 
.control, and finally automatic writing came, but not with the 
Hodgson control. A friend of Miss R. tried to communicate in 
that way, but did not succeed in anything specially evidential. Dr. 
Hodgson’s apparent effort was weaker than usual, as it should 
have been by this time, December 15th, if casual or other infor- 
mation are to be supposed as characteristic of the process. 

The next sitting was by a complete stranger who lived in 
California and was wholly unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth. In the 
course of his sittings a number of good incidents of evidential 
nature came. We cannot detail them here, as we are studying 
Dr. Hodgson’s supposed messages. But the remote incidents 
connected with this other gentleman are so much testimony to the 
needlessness of relying on either casual or purposive knowledge. 

This sort of thing continued through the year with more fre- 
quent efforts at automatic writing until I took the matter up in 
the spring and had a series of sittings in New York to study the 
opportunities for developing the automatic writing more fully. 
But at no time did any striking incidents as in the Piper case 
come out in proof of Dr. Hodgson’s personal identity. The 
record consists of 743 pages of typewritten pages and if the 
whole of it could be reproduced the reader would find that col- 
lectively the incidents in proof of Dr. Hodgson’s identity would 
be considerable. But he could raise a doubt about each incident 
by itself until he learned the facts on both sides. But the record 
would require much knowledge of both Dr. Hodgson and Mrs. 
Chenoweth to estimate it correctly. Considering that Mrs. Cheno- 
weth is in Boston and the abstract opportunities to secure 
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information whether by chance or by deliberate effort, the sceptic 
could create much difficulty for the defender of the supernormal. 
Any advocate of the spiritistic hypothesis would have to show 
facts standing out clearly as evidence without apology or ex- | 
planation, if he were to sustain his case forcefully. ‘Those little 
trivial incidents which would possess that characteristic are not 
present in the record, incidents that would unmistakably be so 
private and personal that neither fraud nor chance could obtain 
them. Readers of the record, however, would not find such inci- 
dents in the record. Such as are present are usually characteristic 
traits of the man, tho so personal that it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that information about them would come to any one but 
his friends and they certainly would not easily be obtained casu- 
ally by a stranger wholly uninterested in him and not likely ever 
to suppose she would require to know them. 

There is a certain kind of meagerness in the evidence of his 
identity and the sceptic might well say that this meagerness is not 
much in favor of casual sources. I might concede this for a cer- 
tain kind of meagerness. If it be only meagerness in quantity 
the objection might have more force, but there is a meagerness in 
quantity that is easily offset by quality, and there is often a qual- 
ity in the incidents, even tho buried in a mass of chaff that is not 
evidential, that is very striking and where the facts are known 
will appear quite cogent. It is impossible to quote the record in 
proof of this. Half of the 743 pages would have to be quoted to 
show the aptness with which certain personal beliefs and inci- 
dents in the career of Dr. Hodgson are given where the chance 
for casual knowledge of them is practically nil, whatever you 
might say about fraud. But when you come to apply the hypothe- 
sis of fraud you will find that it could ascertain with much greater 
ease salient incidents that would prove identity far more clearly 
than such as are actually given. With proper funds and time 
detectives could easily ascertain the right kind of incidents that 
would leave no doubt about the personality to whom they refer. 
But they would be very different incidents from those we actually 
get and indeed they would probably lack in evidential value what 
they gain in clearness of force. But they would not leave’room | 
for doubt as to their meaning. 

The situation is this. If this record were the only one we had 
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to support a spiritistic hypothesis by, it would be worthless. It 
has to be measured entirely, on that theory, by better cases and 
by what we previously know of the powers, the habits and the 
character of Mrs. Chenoweth. It would not prove the super- 
normal by itself. On the other hand a critical examination of the 
hypotheses of fraud and casual information would meet as much 
difficulty to support them. With all the opportunity for fraud 
that may be assumed or proved in the case it is certain that it was 
not very effective. How it could be effective on any theory of 
detective fraud may be settled by knowing the remuneration she 
received for the work. She got $2 a sitting and this was only $12 
a week for the work. Readers familiar with the cost of detective 
service may decide what Mrs. Chenoweth could do with that 
amount. ‘The paucity, indeed the complete poverty, of the facts 
that could have been secured by fraud is very good testimony to 
the absence of it. Indeed the man who undertook to entertain 
that hypothesis would soon find himself driven to casual sources 
for the information and that eliminates fraud as a deliberate and 
organized policy. Casual information through gossip would be 
harder to refute than deliberate and organized fraud, as it would 
require an investigation into the casual associates of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth that would cost more than any detective agency would have 
to pay for the material of fraud. It is the safest hypothesis to 
defend on the side of scepticism. One could not read the record 
and maintain the hypothesis of detective fraud. He might de- 
fend casual gossip, tho it is doubtful if he could stand by this if 
he took into account all the facts in the record and especially the 
facts known of Mrs. Chenoweth’s actual habits and character. 
The record in fact is much more intelligible on the theory of de- 
fective and undeveloped mediumship than it is on either of the 
other hypotheses. 

This last statement would not be true, if we did not have 
cases in which the evidence for the supernormal is unmistakable 
and in which also there was the same unmistakable traces of per- 
sonal and private incidents which would inevitably come on the 
spiritistic theory. Hence when you come to a case which cannot 
easily be accounted for by casual or fraudulent means, and is yet 
not satisfactory as proof of the supernormal, while it bears traces 
of suggestive facts explicable by the supernormal, we may well 
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entertain the hypothesis of communication under difficulties. 
What we should have to study in that instance would be the con- 
ditions that affect the process of communication and not press 
hypotheses which are not adequately supported on either side. 
We are not obliged to choose between fraud and spirits, on the 
one hand, and between casual information and spirits, on the 
other. There is the alternative of imperfect mediumship which 
may give results like both fraud and chance gossip. But we have 
determined this fact by the study of cases of good mediumship in 
which we find imperfections which would only have to be free 
from as conclusive evidence as the better cases to enforce their 
consideration. Just what those difficulties are in the case of Mrs. 
Chenoweth we have not accurately determined and may not be 
able to do so. But there are incidents in the ten years work with 
her that show without question the existence of difficulties where 
the evidential character of the phenomena cannot possibly be 
questioned even tho we do not adopt spirits as the explanation. 
We find also that the results vary with different people, and may 
even be poor where she either knows the person or has abundant 
opportunity to ascertain the facts normally. When good evidence 
comes under the best of conditions that exclude the possibility of 
normal acquisition of the facts, we must admit that poor results 
are not evidence of questionable or of normal information, and 
to admit that forces us back on the hypothesis of difficulty in 
communicating. 2 

Accepting this last point of view, and also the uselessness of 
resorting to normal methods when they are costly and super- 
normal methods cost nothing, we may well admit that this record, 
meager as it is in striking incidents that make their meaning clear 
without explanation, contains some very good evidence of the 
presence of Dr. Hodgson, tho I concede it is not impressive to 
the sceptic who has yet to accept anything supernormal. Much 
better evidence came later when there was either no possibility of 
normal methods of ascertaining the facts or no motive for doing 
it, the object being to experiment with strangers for evidence that 
could not possibly be impeached by any sceptic. But the only 
thing that I emphasize is not the ‘presence of Dr. Hodgson as 
evidenced by this record, but that the case is evidence of difficulty 
in communicating and to establish that is no less important than 
to establish the fact of communication with a spiritual world. 
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PREMONITIONS AND OTHER STRANGE EXPERI- 
ENCES IN FRANCE DURING THE GREAT WAR. 


Collected by ProrEssor CHARLES RICHET, 
Arranged and edited by Cesar DE VESME. 
Translated by H. A. DALLas. 


During the course of the year 1915 notices appeared in the 
Press of various countries, of a series of short articles published 
in that-year in the “* Bulletin des Armées,” a bi-monthly journal, 
which was published under the auspices of the French Minister 
of War and of which a million copies were printed and distri- 
buted gratuitously among the soldiers. These articles were en- 
titled: ““ Have you had presentiments?”’’ and were written by 
Dr. Charles Richet, professor of physiology in the University of 
Paris, a member of the Academy of Science holding the Nobel 
Science prize. Professor Richet is very well known, also, for his 
researches and publications in connection with psychical re- 
search. In the above mentioned small articles he addressed all 
the “ poilus”’ of the French armies to the following effect : 


“It seems as if the great war, the cause of so many deaths, 
dangers and events of a startling and dramatic character, might fur- 
nish the occasion for a large number of cases of presentiments, 
telepathy, etc. Therefore I ask you to communicate to me any in- 
stance that may be known to you. Try to give reliable testimony 
in support of your narratives.” 


The Professor then indicated as simply as possible what he 
meant by reliable testimony, giving examples to make this clearer. 

In response to this appeal Professor Richet received numerous 
letters, amounting to hundreds, written by privates, officers, sur- 
geons—from both educated and uneducated. All are not of equal 
value, of course, but all, as he has said, reveal the same sincerity. 
These “ poilus ” who, at an imterval between two battles, in the 
constant presence of imminent death, in the midst of the inter- 
minable sufferings and fatigues of this long war, snatched time 
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from their hours of rest to impart impressions which had gripped 
their minds, did so with absolute frankness of heart. 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible, for reasons out of the 
control of Professor Richet, to investigate these cases as com- 
pletely and as thoroughly as they ought to be investigated and as 
is usually done by those who have followed the example of care- 
ful inquiry set by Professor Henry Sidgwick and Frederic W. 
H. Myers. The difficulty always encountered in this sort of 
enquiry was infinitely increased, on this occasion, owing to the 
changes in sections, the responsibilities, dangers and work of the 
soldiers, the death of some, the departures of others on account 
of wounds or sickness; this will be easily understood when we 
bear in mind, moreover, that the narrators had to rely for wit- 
nesses and corroboration on many of their comrades. 

The facts related by his correspondents do not in all cases 
refer to the war. But these connected with normal every-day 
life serve, so to speak, to confirm and illustrate the others ; there- 
fore it has been thought best not to omit them. 

Professor Richet asked particularly for records of presenti- 
ments because persons who have not made a special study of 
psychical research understand this aspect of the subject more 
readily than some of the others. We are familiar with the 
records of terrible presentiments experienced by certain warriors, 
followed sometimes by hallucinations similar to that experienced 
by Brutus before the battle of Philippi; but as a rule it is difficult 
to distinguish clearly between presentiments of a subnormal kind 
and simple pre-vision suggested by feelings of danger. Professor 
Richet points out, however, that what is remarkable in these pre- 
sentiments of death is that they. are often sudden and unex- » 
pected, and do not coincide with increased danger incurred by the 
percipient ; and it is this circumstance that makes it desirable not 
to reject them without examination. 


“A man, until now quite unconscious of and indifferent to 
danger, suddenly alters his mental attitude and character. He is 
obsessed by the certainty that he is going to be killed.” 


The inquiry which we have been making gives us the record 
of many such facts. We will only cite one as an example. 
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Dr: Brodin, a medical officer, relates that Captain V. acting 
as Commandant, called one morning on the Chaplain, Abbé 
L , and told him that he would be killed that same day. In 
the evening he issued from his Commancant’s office for a tour 
of inspection ; it was very cold; he had thrown over his shoulders 
a gray wrap; a startled sentinel mistook him for a German, fired 
on him and killed him. 

In certain cases the presentiment is related to a danger which 
has no fatal consequences. Dr. Hugues Clement, attached to the 
faculty of medicine at Lyons, has related a case of this sort. For 
years he has driven in a motor car, going out and in without the 
smallest anxiety. On May 2nd, 1915, however, he was seized 
without any apparent reason, by a terrible dread of being injured 
in the course of the drive he intended to make. Consequently he 
refused to take his friends with him, explaining to them the 
reason ; he confided some papers to one of his colleagues charging 
him to burn them if he did not return at the usual hour. During 
the journey, the steering gear of the automobile snapped, and the 
vehicle was deflected toward a ravine; there was only a single 
obstacle in its path, about fifty yards ahead—a telegraph post; 
the motor chanced to hit it and was arrested, half hanging over 
the ravine. 

In some cases the presentiment of death does not concern 
the percipient, but some one else. Lieutenant Ertzbischoff, of the 
Engineers, has related a case of this kind, which is the most in- 
teresting because it was accompanied by symbolical, visual per- 
ceptions, of a character well known to psychical researchers. 


“ At the beginning of June, 1917,” he writes, “1 went on leave 
for a week. On my return whilst I was driving from the station at 
which I debarked to the train which should convey me to my Com- 
pany, I was thinking of the losses which the latter might have 
suffered during my absence. After a few moments of such dream- 
ing, I perceived, very distinctly, the image of a grave; on the cross 
of this grave were clearly painted the following words : X—Adjutant 
to X . . . Company of the engineers died in camp with honours. 

“When I reached the regimental train my first act was to ask 
for news of the Company. A man replied immediately, ‘ The 
adjutant has been killed.” This adjutant was the senior in command 
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of the section; he was 37 years of age, the father of a family. On 


that account he had been assigned, before my departure the least 
exposed task.” 


The records sometimes contain accounts of presentiments of 
the arrival of enemy aviators. They are well attested. We will 
merely cite one which was communicated by the military tele- 
phonist, A. Laluque. Events occurred precisely as this soldier had 
~ dreamed, and as he had related his dream to his comrade Labie, 
who witnesses to it. The German aeroplane arrived, throwing its 
bombs, the French aviators went up and gave chase. The en- 
emy’s machine fell, losing a portion of its wing. This was at a 
time when the occurrence was so rare, that the regiment had 
never witnessed an aerial engagement. 

Dreams in which subconscious activities are manifested are 
frequent in this record, as one might expect. 

A peasant soldier of La Creuse was wounded in the left arm; 
on that night, his little girl of seven years of age, announced to 
her mother that she had seen her father, in a dream, stretched on 
the ground and his left arm was bleeding. 

Captain M.— who has given his name but asks that it may 
not be published, relates the following incident : 


“On the 27th, August, 1914, I was hit in the Vosges, by a ball 
right in my chest, and left for dead on the ground; this happened 
about 11.30 p. m. On that night, at the same hour, my daughter 
(aged 15) who was sleeping profoundly, awoke, and went to her 
mother and awoke her saying: ‘ Mama, papa is wounded but he is 
not dead.’ 

“T should add that I have two daughters and the one whom this 
concerns shows a striking physical and moral resemblance to me.” 


Dr. Jean, military physician, has sent us the following, which 
is not the less remarkable because it is not connected with the war. 


“About ten years ago I had under treatment in my village Cogolis 
(Var) a young patient, aged about seven. One morning I was 
urgently called to attend him. The mother, much alarmed, told me 
that he had suddenly become delirious. He awakened as usual and 
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seemed better, then at about 10 a. m. he sat up in bed, terrified by an 
hallucination. He saw water everywhere and cried out ‘ save! save!’ 
His father was drowning, he said. The father was absent; he had 
gone to spend a few days with his brother at Nice. When I arrived 
the child was calm, but he persisted in saying that he had seen his 
father drowning. Shortly afterwards an urgent telegram summoned 
the widow (for in fact that is what she was) to Nice where she 
learned that her husband was drowned that morning in the effort 
to save his brother who was drowning, having been seized with 


cramp, whilst bathing in the sea. His last words were: ‘Our poor 
children!’ ” 


All the premonitory dreams are not as tragical as this. The 
next one relates to a joyous little incident. Mme. Dup.. ’s 
daughter (ten years of age) residing in the rue de Bruxelles at 
Montlucon told her mother in the autumn of 1916, that she had 
dreamed of her father; that she had seen him in the train, re- 
turning on leave; she mentioned that he was wearing a mackin- 
tosh coat. During breakfast the child exclaimed, with excite- 
ment, “ There is Papa!’ A sound was heard on the stairs and 
Lieutenant Dup . . . appeared unexpectedly without being an- 
nounced (he was not expected until a month later) ; he was wear- 
ing a mackintosh overcoat, which he had bought on the journey. 

In the same town of Montlucon, Mme. Raul . . . heard her- 
self called during the night with a cry of distress, ““ Maman!” 
She hastened into her second son’s room (the eldest was at the 
front) ; the young fellow had also been awakened with a jump 
by hearing the same clear cry. A doleful presentiment for the 
household! On the following day the news came that the eldest 
son had been wounded that night. This is a clear case of a col- 
lective auditory hallucination of a veridical character. 

The following incident was communicated to Professor 
Richet by Colonel C— of the Eastern army: 


“ On November 13, 1914, in the battle of El Henin (in which the 
the column of Colonel Laverdure was decimated) near Khenifra, 
in Morocco, died Colonna de Leca, a member of an historical Corsi- 
can family, who was commanding a battalion of infantry. He was 
wounded early in the action and removed on a mule. Having pro- 
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ceeded halfway to the rear, however, he observed that affairs were 
going badly; he then decided to return to his men, and was killed 
shortly afterwards. 

“On the same night, at Fez, his brother, Lieutenant Colonna de 
Leca, of the 2nd foreign regiment (who has since also fallen glori- 
ously at Morocco) awakened with a start, sobbing, and said to his 
comrade Manudy (my former lieutenant who has also been killed) 
who was sleeping in the same room with him: ‘I have just had a 
horrible dream; one of my brothers has met with some misfortune ; 
I do not know which; but it is one of them assuredly.” 

“ Manudy wrote at once to me to ask if ight had happened 
to the Commandant. 


“This incident was known at the time to all the officers of the 
2nd foreign regiment in Morocco.” 


Instances of premonitory dreams of this kind are numerous 
in the records. But there are also cases in which the percipients 
affirm that they were wide awake at the moment when they had 
these veridical hallucinations. The following case of a soldier, 
Pierre Cotte, is of this class. He wrote: 


“T had gone to bed and it was about a quarter of an hour after 
we had said goodnight to each other, my neighbor and I, when I per- 
ceived at first an indistinct form leaning on the bar of my bed; this 
form became clearer and I recognized my foster brother ; his voice, 
which I knew well said to me: ‘ How are you Pierre? As for me, 
I am going.’ I sat up in bed and called my friend; he saw nothing, 
the form had disappeared. 

“Four days later I received a letter from my good old foster 
parents announcing the death of their son, Auguste. The date of the 
apparition coincides exactly with that of his death.” 


A case reported by M. Belbeder of the 6th Colonial regiment 
is similar. Having a few day’s holiday he spent them in the 
country at the house of one of his friends, near Riberac (Dor- 
dogne). He had been in bed for about half an hour, and had 
just read his paper, and put out his candle, when, at the corner 
of the mantelpiece which was opposite the bed, he saw a white 
and transparent mist gradually detach itself, advance toward the 
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bed and bend over him. Belbeder states that he clearly heard it 
say: “ Always be a friend to my son.” The misty form then re- 
tired slowly as it came. “I clearly recognized,” adds the soldier, 
“the mother of one of my best friends, whom I had left in the 
best of health. When I returned home, I was very surprised to 
learn that she had died just on the day when I saw the apparition, 
an hour or two before it approached my bed. I did not go to 
sleep until after I saw this. I got up to assure myself that I was 
not the victim of an illusion produced by the moonlight reflected 
on a mirror; there was no moon on that date. The night was 
very dark.” 

Together with death warnings communicated auditively or 
visually, there are others well authenticated and very interesting 
of a tactile nature. These were investigated and communicated 
by Count Arnaud de Gramont, member of the Academy of 
Science. 

The following concerns a certain M. Bachelot, a chief official 
of the Electrical Company at Angers, who had received from a 
friend, M. Morin, (an artist) an aluminum ring, made by him- 
self, which he always wore on his finger. One night this ring 
which had never given him the slightest discomfort, suddenly 
hurt him so much that it caused a swelling on his finger, and 
M. Bachelot was obliged to take it off. He then said to some 
persons in the house: “ Some trouble must have come to M. 
Morin.” The testimony of these witnesses has been published, 
Subsequently it was found that M. Morin had at the very same 
hour been seriously wounded by a ball during an engagement. 

Among his documents there is a very strange case of death 
warning by the sense of smell. It concerns a lady at Dijon of 
good reputation who was awakened by a strong smell of gas. 
She awakened her husband who assured her that he smelt noth- 
ing; the gas apparatus was examined and everything was found 
in order. The following morning the cook came to her mis- 
tress’s bedroom and told her that she had found all her saucepans 
and all her silver utensils, which she had thoroughly cleaned the 
day before as usual, blackened as if by gas. An expert affirmed 
that the effect produced on them was that of an asphyxiating gas. 
Later, the news arrived that a Captain, who was godson to the 
lady, had died that night by suffocation from asphyxiating gas. 
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Premonitory hallucinations of an olfactory nature are not un- 
known,’ but the objective phenomenon of the gas tarnishing the 
kitchen utensils and the silver will seem very extraordinary even 
to psychical researchers with long experience. 


On the other hand a great number of premonitions are on 
record, by various noises and especially by raps. The investiga- 
tion made by Professor Richet has brought to light a few of such 
experiences. The most-remarkable is perhaps one related by M. 
Théophile Lemonnier, a chemist at Rennes, because it was dupli- 
cated, occurring at two different places at the same hour. 


One morning at about 5.30 a. m. M. Lemonnier was awak- 
ened by an unusual and violent sound in the shutters of the 
chemist’s shop. He went to investigate, and saw no one; some 
sweepers who were in the street declared that they had seen no 
one. Shortly afterward a friend came to the chemist, a certain 
M. Nivot, a dentist, who told him that at 5.45 a. m. he had been 
awakened by the sound of violent and inexplicable raps on the . 
door of his room. The two friends concluded that a M. Escolan 
had died, to whom they were both attached and whom they knew 
to have been ill for a long time. They called at the hospital where 
they were informed that M. Escolan had died at 5.30, that is to 
say at the moment when the mysterious sounds had been heard. 


A phenomenon of the same kind has been reported by a Paris- 
ian lady, widow of a well-known philosopher, who has herself 
published various works under the pseudonym of Madame Pierre 
Ulrie. Her only son, who was a sergeant, was at the front last 
July [1916], but she believed him not to be in a very exposed 
position. During the night between the lst and 2nd of July be- 
tween 11.45 and midnight this lady was awakened by an aston- 
ishing noise. She sat up in bed to discover the cause; she then 
observed that the noise emanated from a little wooden table in 
the corner by the window on which she kept the portraits of her 
husband (who had died thirty years earlier) and of her son; the 
two portraits were surrounded by little crystal vases. Very dis- 
tinct rapid raps sounded, not on the surface of the table but as if 


1See, for instances, the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Vol. XIV, p. 266 and following, where an account is given of a fire 


preceded by odor of burning, persistent and inexplicable. 
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in the interior of the wood with a rhythm well known to her and 
to her son, who whilst still a child used this rhythm when he 
wanted to attract his mother’s attention, repeating with insist- 
ence: “ Maman... Maman... Maman.. .” 

Later, when he was grown up her son used to repeat, in a 
jocular way, this word in rhythm when he wanted his mother to 
stop what she was doing to listen to him. Then the raps in the 
table ceased, but began again more feebly on the little crystal 
vases; this phenomenon had been related in a story of Madame 
Pierre Ulrie, called ‘‘ Maison hantée;” of this story the mother 
and son had been talking together a few weeks before. It 
seemed as if the mysterious, invisible visitor wished to say, “ To- 
night it is I who am the ghost.” The raps passed again into the 
table and again to the vases, alternately, until at last they became 
weak and distant and then entirely ceased. 

A few days later the lady was officially informed that her 
son had been instantaneously killed on the Meuse by a hand 
' grenade, which struck him full in the chest on July Ist, at 
11.30 p. m. 

The fact that he had been instantaneously killed seems to 
indicate that this was a post mortem manifestation. 

In the records there is another instance which has the same 
character of communication after death, the manifestation is of 
an entirely different kind, being a veridical dream. It was sent 
to Professor Richet by Captain G. V., attached to the staff of the 
40th Army Corps. 

On the 3rd of September, 1916, during an engagement on the 
Somme at the “ Chemin Creux”’, Lieut. D—, Bataillion des 
Chasseurs Alpins was wounded by a ball and quitted the line to 
have his wound dressed in the rear. That evening and for fifteen 
days following he failed to respond at the roll-call. He was 
sought for in vain at all the dressing stations; and he was at last 
assumed to be “ missing.” 

On September 18th the 13th Batallion returned to the same 
section, the line having been advanced about three kilometers, 
thanks to the success of September 3rd. During the night be- 
tween the 18th and 19th an intimate friend of Sub-Lieutenant 
D— (Mr. V— Sub-Lieutenant in command of the artillery of 
the 37th of the same battalion) had a strange dream. He saw 
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D— at the bottom of a shell hole, at the edge of this “ Chemin 
Creux ”’; lying at the base of a willow tree, D— was dying and 
reproached him strongly for leaving his best friend thus, to die 
without succor. 

Mr. V—, who is of a calm, cold, sceptical temperament, was 
obsessed by this dream. He straightway related it to his Com- 
mandant (M. S.) who at first did not take it seriously; but at 
length to satisfy him and to settle the matter gave permission to 
Mr. V— to make a short search in the “ Chemin Creux.’”’ When 
he had so done, he discovered the place which he had seen in his 
dream. At the base of a willow tree was a staff with this in- 
scription : “ Here lie two French soldiers.”” There was no reason 
to suspect that the body of D— would be found there. Sub- 
Lieutenant V— caused the earth to be turned over, however, and 
he found the remains of Lieutenant D— perfectly identifiable by 
various details of his uniform. He had evidently died about a 
fortnight before. 

Captain G. V. who reports this incident, states “that this 
strange fact could be confirmed by the officers of the 13th bat- 
talion;”’ and he adds: “ It is difficult to explain it, for the dream 
occurred after the death unless it is assumed to be a case of 
telepathy from the man who buried the body; and this explana- 
tion is hardly comprehensible for Mr. V. had no knowledge at 
all of those who were charged with the task of burial.” We must 
also admit that it is very difficult to accept the theory that tel- 
epathy from the dying, after remaining latent for about fifteen 
days, resulted in producing the dream of Mr. V. 

Some cases among those reported are of a very curious and 
complex character, and are of that perplexing class which so 
often confronts students in psychical science. We will quote only 
one of these which was reported by a very distinguished lady, 
Madame Gay, living in the town of Jasmins, at St. Jean de Luz, 
in the Pyrenees. 


The essential parts of her narrative are the following: 


“One of my dearest friends, Madame J. J. lost her husband 
about a year and a half ago. In the month of December, 1916, he 
appeared to me in a dream, calm and smiling as in life. Whilst I 

~ was looking at him in order to fix his features well in my memory 
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gradually they were effaced and he was transformed and became the 
brother of Mme. J. J. who was greatly beloved by her husband and 
who had been in the army from the outset of the war. Then 
Monsieur J. J. reappeared and several times the same transfor- 
mation occurred. I awoke with an inexpressible sense of fatigue. 
On the same morning a letter to Mme. J. J. informed her of the 
death of her brother.” 


So far there was nothing extraordinary. One may imagine 
the subliminal consciousness of Mme. Gay having received 
telepathically from Mme. J. J. the communication of her broth- 
er’s death, had in a dream become conscious of the communi- 
cation and had expressed it symbolically (‘‘ the brother of Mme. 
J. J. is in the same state as her husband).’”’. This sort of sym- 
bolism is the language of the subconscious mind, so to speak, and 
has been recognized as such by psychical researchers for a long 
time past. 


“T shared my friend’s sorrow the more keenly,” continues Mme. 
Gay, “because I had myself two brothers at the front, one of the 
two, Edmond, being in a specially exposed position. 

“On the 24th of March, 1917, I saw my father in a dream; he 
had died five years previously. He was standing in front of me with 
one of his friends, M. L. —, whom I had not seen for months, and 
of whom I never thought at that time. My father looked at me 
gravely as if he had important news to communicate. He pointed 
to M. L. —, who also seemed to wish to tell me something which I 
did not understand. The dream made a profound impression on 
me. I spoke of it to all who were with me. I tried to understand 
its meaning; at last I concluded that M. L. must have died. 

“Days passed, and as we did not receive any letters from my 
brother Edmond. who usually wrote to us every other day, my 
mother and I became very anxious. Nevertheless we constrained 
ourselves to reassure each other; we did not even dare to utter 
aloud the word ‘wounded’. My little girl who is only two years 
and four months old could not therefore have received any impres- 
sion from our conversation. On Thursday, April 5th, as she awoke 
she said to me that she had seen, when in her bed, her uncle Edmond 
(my brother was very fond of my little Lise). I got her out of 
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bed and when she was on her feet she pointed with her finger as if 
to show me something which she still saw, murmuring: “ Uncle 
Edmond—red mark on his head!” She smiled as she spoke, without 
any apparent fear. Very much upset I wrote at once to my husband 
to tell him of this vision. 

“Three hours later a letter of sympathy from M. L. (the friend 
of my father whom I had seen in the dream) informed us of the 
death of Edmond. 

“ Now my eldest brother, my husband, and other relations knew 
of this sad event since March 29th, but they did not wish to com- 
municate it to us until they were absolutely certain about it. They | 
had mentioned it to a friend who had told M. L. without thinking 
of asking him to keep it secret. It thus happened that he was the 
person to announce it, an occurrence which could not have been fore- 
seen, since, as I said, we only rarely see this friend of my father. 

“ After being for three days in cruel ignorance of all details, we 
learned that my brother had been killed on March 24th (the eve of 


my dream) by the bursting of a shell which hit him between the 
neck and the right ear.” 


In this case how can we apply the theory of transmission of 
thought? A few hours after the death of her brother Mme. 
Gay had a symbolic dream which seemed to imply that M. L. 
would communicate to her the sad news, or at least that he 
would be connected with the communication in some essential 
manner. But, at that moment M. L. did not yet know of the 
death of Captain Edmond, any more than did the relatives of 
the deceased. This is then a case of a very interesting real 
premonition received by Mme. Gay. ‘Telepathy in this case is 
not “ transmission of thought, but the phenomenon X which Pro- 
fessor Richet and Dr. Hyslop have both discussed. It is to be 
noted that the case is one very thoroughly attested, several per- 
sons having known of the dream and the vision of the child, etc. 
before the death was confirmed. 

Of course one cannot claim that the facts collected by Pro- 
fessor Richet present on the whole anything specially novel. 
Those who have pursued these studies know, on the contrary, 

that there is characteristic uniformity in the repeated occurrence. 
- This uniformity is so marked that more than two centuries ago 
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Glanvail could state in his book, Sadducismus Triumphatus, that 
the persistence in type of this kind of narrative was such that all 
who studied them could recognize by merely listening to the re- 
ports whether the incidents were real facts or invented stories, or 
simply a misinterpreted occurrence. 

The special interest attaching to Professor Richet’s inquiry, 
however, lies in its connection with the period of the terrible 
war just terminated. From the second year of the war, as soon 
as psychical journals began to publish the first supernormal cases 
observed by the combatants, some newspapers (the Eclair and 
probably others) hastened to express their surprise that there 
were not more cases reported, when for so many months death 
was harvesting such a large number of soldiers. The journalists 
concluded that this was a “ weak point in the case for Psychical 
Research.” We see, however, that an appeal made to the French 
soldiers was sufficient to elicit an abundance of narratives, which 
could be added to the numerous accounts already published. This 
proves that in connection with this subject, as in others, it is only 
necessary to seek and we shall find; and it is obvious that the 


facts involve problems of such immense importance that the 
search is really vastly worth while. This conviction is gaining 
ground in France as elsewhere. 


Crsar DE VESME. 
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AN INCIDENT BY “ MARK TWAIN ” VERIFIED. 
By WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The distinguished writer, Samuel L. Clemens, furnished an 
article for the December, 1891, issue of Harper’s Monthly, en- 
titled ‘‘ Mental Telepathy,” and another for the issue of January,. 
1896, called “ Mental Telepathy Again.” Both dealt with sup- 
posed telepathic experiences of the writer. Unfortunately, the 
statements of his biographer, Albert Paine, regarding the pe- 
culiarities of Mr. Clemens’s memory, somewhat undermine con- 
fidence in their strict accuracy. They may be absolutely without 
error, but the man who knew him so intimately says that his 
imagination was so active that it sometimes embellished his 
memories. 

But there is in the files of this Society a letter by Mr. 
Clemens, accompanied by a statement over another signature, 
which corroborates and verifies one of these incidents, just as it 
was told in the earlier of the two articles mentioned above. We 


quote the passage before giving the letter and subjoined state- 
ment. 


My mother is descended from the younger of two English 
brothers named Lambton, who settled in this country a few gener- 
ations ago. The tradition goes that the elder of the two eventually 
fell heir to a certain estate in England (now an earldom), and died 
right away. This has always been the way with our family. They 
always die when they could make anything by not doing it. The 
two Lambtons left plenty of Lambtons behind them; and when at 
last, about fifty years ago, the English baronetcy was exalted to an 
earldom, the great tribe of American Lambtons began to bestir 
themselves—that is, those descended from the elder branch. Ever 
since that day one or another of these has been fretting his life 
uselessly away with schemes to get at his “ rights.” The present 
“rightful earl”—I mean the American one—used to write me 
occasionally, and try to interest me in his projected raids upon the 
_ title and estates by offering me a share in the latter portion of the 
spoil; but I have always managed to resist his temptations. — 
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Well, one day last summer I was lying under a tree, thinking 
about nothing in particular, when an absurd idea flashed into my 
head, and I said to a member of the household, “ Suppose I should 
live to be ninety-two, and dumb and blind and toothless, and just as 
I was gasping out what was left of me on my death-bed—.” 

~ “Wait, I will finish the sentence,” said the member of the 
household. 

“Go on,” said I. 

* Somebody should rush in with a document, and say, ‘ All the 
other heirs are dead, and you are the Earl of Durham!’ ” 

That is truly what I was going to say. Yet until that moment 
the subject had not entered my mind or been referred to in my 
j hearing for months before. A few years ago this thing would have 
astounded me, but the like could not much surprise me now, though 

it happened every week, for I think I know now that mind can com- 
municate accurately with mind without the aid of the slow and 
clumsy vehicle of speech. 


It appears that Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mr. Clemens Feb. 16th, 
1892, asking for corroborative testimonies and documents. 
William H. Wright, and “ Mr. O”—otherwise Parsloe—were 
persons referred to in the magazine article as sharing in the re- 
markable coincidental experiences. 


Men‘tONE, Maritimes, Mcn. 18. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of Feb. 16th has been forwarded to me, and in 
answer I am sorry to be obliged to say that I possess none of the 
evidences which you mention. 

My article was written before the day of Psychical Societies ; 
at a time when people did not,even consider such experiences as 
mine worth remembering, let alone_recording and subjecting to ex- 
amination. It is now (or will be, 6 or 7 weeks hence) fourteen 
years since the first part of my article was written, and the Wright 
incident was already a year or so old at that time. Documents do 
not stay with me over such lapses of time as that. 


Truly yours, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 
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I think Wm. H. Wright is still on the staff of the “ Enterprise.” 


Virginia, Nev. S.L.C. ' over (inside). 
[Inside] Dear Sir: 


I am the other person concerned in the Durham incident, and 
- it occurred just as stated by my husband in his article. 


O. L. CLEMENS. 


P.S. Yes, I told “O” at the time. “O” is Parsloe, the actor 
of Chinese parts. 


S.L.C. 


The above letter and added statement by the humorous 
philosopher’s accomplished wife not only bring corroboration of 
an interesting incident, but also supply the identification of the 
partner of another. If attention had been called to the value of 
corroboration in time, it is as likely that others of the incidents 
related might have found exterior support. It is probable that 
the peculiarity of Mr. Clemens’s memory to which his biographer 
referred grew upon him with age, and was less in evidence in 
1891, and especially in 1878, when the major portion of the first 
magazine article was written. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


PHYSICAL AND MEDIUMISTIC PHENOMENA ASSOCIATED. 


The following from the collection of Dr. Hodgson is especially 
interesting. The raps seemed not to mean any detectible thing 
until the development of mediumship in the child and the dis- 
appearance of the raps when the desired information was con- 
veyed through the child. The story is not so well told, that is in 
detail, as we might desire, but its general purport is evident. 
The incident has a practical connection that gives it added in- 
terest to most people, tho this is of no special value to the evi- 
dential character of it. The chief interest of it to the scientific 
man is the association of raps or physical phenomena with mes- 
sages more definitely intelligible through mediumship and show- 
ing the more or less abortive character of raps and physical phe- 
nomena generally in conveying information of the kind. The 
facts tend to associate foreign intelligence with physical phe- 
nomena and that once established would revolutionize our con- 
ceptions of the relation of consciousness to action in inorganic 
bodies. That is, once concede causal action by mind on inorganic 
matter and there is no end to the speculative problems opened 
up by it.—Editor. 


Nites, Micu., March 4, 
Dear Mr. Honcson: 

* * * Ok * 

A Mrs. Russell Jones of Benton Harbor, Mich., could, and would, | am 

told, tell you a wonderful story, for which it would not be impossible to 

obtain affidavits, about the spirit of a Lake captain, who was drowned, 

speaking through a child and giving needed information about property. * * 


* * * * * 


C. Dana. 
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Benton Harsor, 4, 13, 1892. 


Mr. Ricuarp Hopeson. 
Dear Sir :— 


The event to which you refer in your letter of March 17th, occurred in 
my sister’s family, when she was living in Clayton, New York, and my niece, 
then a girl thirteen or fourteen years old, was the medium. 

Her father, Captain William Cary (who is now living in our city), has 
consented to give you full details of what is to me the most remarkable 
circumstance I ever heard of. 

From that time to the present there has not been a marked change in my 
niece’s life, or scarcely in the family’s, that she has not received a warning. 
The night my little boy died (though unaware of his illness) she and a 
younger sister, while sitting and chatting before retiring for the night, were 
startled by seeing the leaf of a closed table rise up, even with top of table, 
then fall with a crash. This I believe was repeated three times. 

After her marriage, while living in Janesville, Wis., her brother’s child 
died at her home. On that day an unusual noise was heard in the basement, 
and the servant man called in some [one] else to help him investigate, think- 
ing burglars or tramps were there, but they found nothing. The sounds 
were transferred to the front hall, and it was like the shuffling of the men’s 
feet who brought in the casket the following day. The noises and sounds 
continued, to their great annoyance, particularly when callers and friends 
would ask, “ What is that noise?” and without any intention to use slang, 
they had to reply “rats.” It finally became unendurable, and although they 
had paid several month’s rent in advance, they abandoned the house, and the 
sounds ceased. 


* * 


Jeannié M, Jones. 


Benton Harpor, May 24, 1892. 


Mr. Ricwarp Honcson. 
Dear Sir :— 


I send you what is to me the most remarkable incident I have ever 
known in connection with the phenomena of Spiritualism, where vital, prac- 
tical results were obtained by virtue of knowledge thus gained. There is 


much more that Captain Cary could have added, which he will give you, if 
desired. 


He omitted. to tell you that he was not aware of the existence of two 
papers that the child instructed him to get in Oswego (even indicating the 
number of the pigeon hole that contained them) and which were all im- 
portant factors in the ensuing law suit. 

If you make any use of this, please send me a copy. 


Very truly yours, 


JEANNIE M. Jones, 
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Benton Harsor, May 24th, 1892. 
Mrs. R. W. Jones. 


Dear JENNIE: 


You are asking much of me, when you require an account of 
what occurred at my home in Clayton, N. Y. that has been kept as a 
secret almost entirely in my family so many years. You are well 
aware we sought no notoriety at the time, nor do we at present ; and 
expect the names of individuals who may figure in this account, 
will not be given publicity. So many years have passed since the 
occurrence, that much that might be of interest may have escaped 
my memory. 

It will be necessary to remind you of the loss of vessel of which 
my brother was captain and part owner, during the gale of No- 
vember 19th, 1857, on Lake Erie, in which all perished and not a 
body, or any part of vessel found, so far as ascertained. John Cary 
dying intestate, it became necessary to take out letters of adminis- 
tration. His wife being appointed administratrix. Her father, 
A. R. Calvin and William Cary, were bondsmen, she giving A. R. 
Calvin power to transact her business for over two years,—which 
will be alluded to in another place. 

Some time during the early spring of 1860 our daughter Sarah - 
heard raps on different a of furniture in the house. This 
she told her mother, who being slightly deaf, did not hear them. 
About this time, the first of April, I sailed from home, being master 
of the barque Republic in the upper Lake trade. Shortly after [my] 
sailing, one night soon after retiring, Sarah said, “ Mother, don’t 
you hear the noise on the bed?” She replied, “ No.” Instantly it 
came loud and distinct, so much so as to frighten lier mother very 
much. They lighted a lamp, looked about the room for the cause, 
but of course found none. The following night, at same hour—ten 
P. M.—raps came again,—if they could be called raps. Were so 
loud as to awaken my little boys in the chamber above, and when 
described to me, all who heard them agreeing that the sound was 
like the striking of an open hand with full force of an adult. The 
bed rocked, or tilted at same time, it being occupied by Mrs. C., 
daughter Sarah and our little Nellie, who died two years later. 

On my arrival home I found wife and daughter were much ex- 
cited about what had occurred during my absence, and it was diffi- . 
cult to persuade them to remain in the house during my absence 
again. Finally it was agreed to let my sister, Mrs. Allen, know of 
what had transpired ; for it had been understood by my family that 
it was to be kept a secret, and had been up to this time. She (Mrs. 
Allen) being inclined to believe in Spiritual phenomena, also had 
investigated some, it was thought she would have the courage, as 
also the language necessary for the occasion. I will say here that 
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nothing unusual had occurred at any time when I was at home. 
Mrs. Allen, being made acquainted with all that had taken place, 
very readily came to spend the night. 

After my departure, about ten P. M., wife and daughter re- 
tired, Mrs. Allen occupying a lounge in room adjoining. The light 
being extinguished and all quiet, the raps came, but with increased 
force. Mrs. Allen sprang to her feet greatly excited, crying out, 
“ Caroline, is that what you hear? Is that what you call the raps? 
My God! what can it be?” She (Mrs. A.) had been accustomed 
to hear those light taps that many of us have heard. She was not 
prepared for what she heard, and was about ready to desert her 
post, but finally plucked up courage and addressed it as an intelli- 
gent being. Of course, this was done in the usual manner by raps. 

It purported to be my lost brother. He was asked what he de- 
sired. In reply, said he wished to communicate with me. It was 
agreed that I should be informed of all, and no doubt [he] would 
be able to do so. Subsequently Sarah said, when in a clairvoyant 
state, that he could not control her when I was present, until I have 
become interested, and in her I would have full confidence (she at 
this time was but thirteen years old). He was requested not to 
rap any more, Mrs. Allen stating the cause, to which he agreed ; and 
he, or whatever it was, kept his word. 

Some two weeks later, Mrs. C. and Sarah being alone, she came 
to her mother, looking very strange, which frightened her mother, 
who said, “ What is the matter, Sarah?” She replied, “ Uncle 
John’s here; says father will be here in just one week,” and he 
would be here on my arrival. Sarah resumed her natural condition 
at once. I arrived on the day, just one week, and about the hour of 
the control. Now on the day this was told my wife, I was on Lake 
St. Clair above Detroit, just getting under way for home, having to 
pass Lake Erie, the Welland Canal and Lake Ontario,—over five 
hundred miles,—not taking into account the delays in the canal. 

On my arrival I found those who had been present and heard, 
much less excited than when I sailed. We had an early tea. Noth- 
ing occurred until the younger children left the table. Mrs. C. and 
I [were] conversing, but not of what I am writing, when suddenly 
Sarah came towards me with her little sister in her arms, looking 
very strange, holding out her hand, saying, “ How are you?” or 
“How do you do?” ‘The look she gave me and the expression was 
such as to startle me. I lacked language suitable for the occasion, 
being wholly unprepared for such a demonstration. I was about 
speechless, until prompted by Mrs. C., I gave her my hand, saying, 
“T am very well, I thank you.” While this was transpiring she 
seemed in much distress, at least her face indicated it; but when I 
said, “Is it brother John?” she laughingly replied, “ Yes, it’s me,” 
giving a strong pressure of the hand which she held while speaking 
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stronger than it seemed possible for a child of thirteen to give. I 
said, “‘ What do you wish?” Reply was, “ He will beggar my family. 
You can and must stop it. Get your name off those bonds.” Then 
I was told to go or send to Oswego, for papers that would explain 
all; also much more in regard to business matters in Clayton, 
whereby his wife and children were being defrauded. 

Acting upon the suggestions, I wrote to Oswego to all parties 
that had had a claim against Schooner Radiant for outfit and sup- 
plies, to send me duplicate bills, if paid, and how paid, giving all 
particulars. Some bills were received by me. Sufficient was found 
on examination by my attorney to warrant us to prefer charges be- 
fore the Surrogate against Mrs. John Cary and A. R. Calvin. All 
the charges (which were many), were sustained, and a judgment 
rendered of something over $6,000. 

All this, no doubt, is on record in the city of Watertown, Jeffer- 
son County, N. Y., where the matter was settled. Perhaps it would 
be well to state, although a bondsman, I had not the slightest idea 
that anything was wrong in his (Calvin’s) accounts. Had not my 
attention been called to it in this strange way, I should not have in- 
vestigated, having no suspicions until too late to remedy it. 

In conclusion, will say we were not disturbed any more by raps, 
nor Sarah under that singular influence without her consent; and 
not always by brother John. All seemed to change as I took hold 
of the matter in earnest. 

Sarah, now residing in Kansas City, frequently writes us of 
seeing most wonderful things without any effort and much against 
her will. 

If this should be found worthy of publication, will they kindly 
send us a copy? 


Yours sincerely, 


Cary. 


THE TESTIMONY OF MRS. WILLIAM CARY, 


At first the raps came light, and I, being a little deaf, thought 
the noise was made by mice. But they continued to grow louder, 
and finally I got up and lighted the lamp; could find nothing. They 
continued night after night, increasing in violence. I felt I should 
go crazy, and one night got my husband’s sister, Mrs. Allen, to 
stay with me. We put out the light and we went to bed, Mrs. 
Allen, my daughter Sarah and self. At the first rap Mrs. Allen 
sprang up. “ My God! is this what you hear?” She said the 
raps were like a person striking with a heavy fist against the head- 
board of the bed. Mrs. Allen first asked, “Is it mother?” “No” 
—one rap. “Is it father?” “No,’—one rap. “Is it brother John?” 
“Yes,”—or three raps, louder than all the rest, came. I said, 
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“Why does John come to us instead of his own family? Is it on 
business?” Again three raps. I said to Mrs. Allen, “ Do ask him 
to go away. I can’t stand it.” And after that night I was not so 
much troubled. 

One day Sarah came to me and said, “I see Uncle John. He 
stands here; and he says when your father comes (meaning Sarah’s 
father) I shall come, and will explain all.” He told the day that my 
husband would be home, and he came on that day. He had not 
been in the house but a short time when Sarah walked up to him 
and said, “ Father, Uncle John is here and wishes to shake hands.” 
Then she stood off a few steps and commenced to tell him about 
the business,—that he must get his name off, as one of the bondsmen, 
for the children would blame him when they came to be of age and 
ask where the money had gone to; also, that he wanted my husband 
to protect the interest of his (John Cary’s) children, and Sarah said, 
clapping her hands together: “That old villain is robbing my 
family ”—meaning Mr. Calvin, his father-in-law. 

I have read the statement written and forwarded to the 
Psychical Society by my husband, and corroborate every word. 

Mrs. Mary Cary. 


ANOTHER EXPERIENCE COINCIDENTAL WITH SHIPWRECK. | 


The following incident from the collection of Dr. Hodgson 
came to him indirectly through the general information that the 
subject of it had had a dream coinciding with the death of a 


brother. The time elapsed removes the objection to the printing 
of the narrator's name.—Editor. 


Name private. 
D. C. Heatu & Co., 


Publishers of Text Books for Schools and Colleges. 
No. 5 Somerset Street, Boston, March 30, 1895. 
Proressor WILLIAM JAMES, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
Dear ProFEssoR JAMES: 


. A friend tells me that “ several years ago” he learned from Rev. 
Daniel C. Roberts, D.D., rector of Episcopal Church in Concord, N. H., that 
he (Mr. Roberts) dreamed of the death of his brother at sea and subse- 
quently discovered that the brother’s death did occur at the very time of 
the dream. 

My friend (Elisha Barlow, at one time a member of the faculty of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.) thinks Mr. Roberts is still at Concord, N. H., 
and would be glad to give details of his peculiar experience. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. Ames. 
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No. 6 Court St., Concorp, N. H., April 9, 1895. 
My Dear Dr. Honcson: 

I can’t imagine how you can have learned that I have a “ short 
story.” I am so entirely convinced of its truth myself, and other 
people are so scornful, that I don’t tell many of the “ other people.” 
You will observe that the element which is lacking in my story is 
precision of data. If I could make affidavit as to the dates I should 
have volunteered my story for the records of your society. But 
that is a fatal defect in anything claiming to be serious history. 

My story is as follows: 

My brother and I grew up together to the ages of 17 and 15, 
respectively, he being the older. Our mother dying when we were 
young children, we were very much to each other, and all our 
thoughts and plans for our future were joint and common ideals. 
My brother went to sea early in the spring of 1856 or ’57. The 
year I could verify. In October, one night, being restless and 
wakeful I was in the condition in which one is conscious of sur- 
roundings but incoherent in one’s thoughts. Suddenly my brother 
appeared to me, and he was shedding tears. There was nothing 
happy about the meeting, as there had been in dreams. I was so 
sure that I was awake that I was startled, and then found myself 
overcome with grief. I wept much, without any reason for it except 
sympathy. I tried to address my brother and he mournfully and 
slowly shook his head and disappeared. This was repeated, with 
more distinctness, and then I slept a troubled sleep, my dreams 
disturbed by an occasional reference to my brother. 

Late in December my father received a letter from the captain 
of the ship, saying that my brother was lost on a given day in 
October. I had said nothing about my brother’s apparition, because 
I was in a very sensitive frame about possible ridicule. So there 
was no one to share with me in the reminiscence, and as I had not 
thought of making a memorandum, I had no record of the date. 
But I was very much affected by the announcement of the date, 
and verified it as well as I could by comparing events with each - 
other. The coincidences were so striking that, young as I was, I 
felt the importance of carefully considering every particular, so 
far as my own impressions and sensations were concerned. Per- 
haps it was just as well for my balance of mind at that time that I 
could not exactly verify the coincidence of dates and hours. Since 
that, however, notwithstanding the fact that I cannot present the 
facts and data in such an accurate way as to be convincing, and so 
cannot ask anybody to form an opinion, I have convinced myself 
and made up my judgment. 

I believe that my brother’s mind, acting upon my spirit, or, if 
anybody wishes me to be too conservative to name organs, or 
powers, something of my dying brother, in his extremity, acting 
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upon something of my nature, quick to respond with ready sym- 
pathy, did stimulate the nerves of vision and produce a simulacrum 
of my brother’s self; or, the psychical intensity of the moment 
became a force enabling to the point of materialization. That the 
effect came from my brother either before or after the article of 
death I do profoundly believe. 
To assure you that I am not an irresponsible visionary I will 
add the personal information that my fellows so far believe in my 
level headedness that I am President of the Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in New Hampshire, President of the “ Standing Com- 
mittee,” the Executive of the Diocese, and Grand Commander of 
Knights Templar. 
They would not give me those offices if they did not believe 
that I had reasonable command of myself. Perhaps they wouldn’t 
if they knew that I believe in my brother’s apparition. 
Yours truly, 
C. Roserts, 
Vice Rector S. Paul’s Church, Concord, N. H. 


No. 6, Court St., Concorp, N. H., April 19, 1895. 
My Dear Dr. Hopeson: 

I remember telling the incident to Prof. Barlow. I have no objection to 
the story being told in the right way and time, if any good or help in the way 
of throwing light on problems can be done. I am not ashamed of my name or 
my story and yet, unless the giving my name were in some way necessary 


to the accomplishment of any given result I think it is just as well to keep 
it in reserve. 


There is no similar incident in the family, and I have had no other like 
experience. 


Yours very truly, 
Dan’, C. Roserrs., 


TELEPATHY OR COINCIDENCE? 
The following incident is from Dr. Hodgson’s records. It 
explains itself and does not look like chance coincidence, tho the 


fact that the boy liked bottles suggests this view. But the funny 
cover is against it—Editor. [J. H. H.] 


Boston, May 13, 1890. 
Mr. Hopeson, 


Dear Sir: 

I have a case of possible thought transference for you. Ralph 
and Karl are having the measles. Karl was in the worst of it day 
before yesterday. I am in the habit of taking something to them 
almost every night—little boxes, bottles, bananas, oranges, etc. 
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Yesterday morning at the store, a pretty little bottle, with a 
metallic cover was given me for Karl. I put it in my overcoat 
pocket so as not to forget it, and after I came back from lunch, 
between twelve and one, I took it out of my pocket and thought it 
would please Karl very much, as he is particularly fond of bottles. 
I put it back in my pocket and thought no more about it. As I was 
going to the station I bought the children some oranges, and when 
I got home I took one for each of them and went up stairs, Mrs. B. 
remarking that Karl had been calling for me all the afternoon. I 
thought it strange, as he is not in the habit of doing this, except 
sometimes when it is, most time for me to come. Karl almost cried 
when I gave him the orange; his lip quivered just as it does when 
he is expecting something and does not get it. I asked him what 
it was he wanted, and then happened to think of the bottle and went 
down stairs after it. Showed it to Mrs. B. when I reached the 
landing, and she asked if I had told Karl that I would bring it to 
him. I said no, it was given me that morning. She replied that 
it was very queer, for Karl had been telling about it all the after- 
noon. (I asked her afterwards when he first spoke about it, and 
she said soon after lunch, about 1 oclock) ; that he kept saying— 
“Papa is going to bring me a nice ‘ bobble’ with a funny cover,” 
listened for the trains, and kept asking when I would come. When 
I gave the bottle to him he was perfectly satisfied, and went to 
sleep with the bottle in his hand. 

Karl will be three years old the 30th of this month. 

Whooping cough, grip, measles, all in one season, but they are 
tough and can stand it. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun F. Brown. 


PREVENTABLE OBSESSION. 
8 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin 
Sept. 26th, 1919. 
Sitting No. 1. 

In the spring of 1918, at one of my regular weekly sittings an ac- 
quaintance of mine (whom I shall call Rev. Mr. D—) asked whether 
he might attend one of my evenings and bring a friend with him who 
was interested in psychic work—I consented and on the evening 
in question Mr. D. arrived, bringing with him a lady, gorgeously 
attired, blazing with jewels; very unlike our usual visitors; with 
them came a young man, who told me he was a wounded soldier 
who was staying with the lady, Mrs. L—. 

The sitting began; I sat, as usual with a regular attendant at 
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our séances, Mr. B. Mrs. L. refused to sit, she said she was afraid 
of work of the kind—(I may mention here that I knew absolutely 
nothing of Mrs. L., either personally or by reputation.) It soon 
transpired that Mrs. L. desired information about a near relative 
whom I discovered to have been her husband. The desired name 
appeared at the board and various messages were given to Mrs. L., 
who seemed much impressed. These messages meant nothing to 
me and I did not preserve them. After a break in the sitting, mes- 
sages came from Mrs. L’s. husband again and I gathered that his 
eldest son had just come of age and that his father had left a letter 
to be opened on his 21st birthday. The message left no very vivid 
impression on me but of course I knew nothing of the circumstances 
talked of by the communicator. After the sitting was over, Mr. D. 
told me that Mrs. L. did not know the contents of the letter ad- 
dressed by her husband to her son—Mr. D. said that he had read 
this letter and the actual words of it had been spelled out on the 
board. Mr. L. (the husband) had been dead for twelve years—a 


point to be remembered is, that Mr. X. was not present at this first 
sitting. 


Sitting No. 2. 


A week after the first sitting our usual circle met (Mr. L. and 
Mr. D. were not present). Mr. X. had come up from the country 
and was staying in my house. His play was to be produced in a few 
days at the Abbey Theatre and he was attending rehearsals. He was 
not present at this second sitting until the end, when he came in after 
the theatre and sat down wearily in an arm chair. Mr. B. and I 
were at the Ouija Board and just as Mr. X. came in, Mr. L’s name 
was spelled out and he began to send messages to his wife. Mr. X. 
suddenly became very distressed, hid his face in -his hands and 
begged us to stop. He said he felt something horrible was at the 
board. We looked on this as mere nerves and fatigue, but I cut off 
the communication, knowing that Mr. X. is very sensitive. 


Sitting No. 3. 


Four or five days afterwards we had another sitting (just my 
usual circle)—again Mr. X. was at the theatre. The same thing 
occurred again—Mr. X. came in after rehearsal and sat on a low 
stool by the fire. Mr. L’s. name was again spelled out at the 
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board—and he began again to send messages through. Mr X. 
suddenly collapsed—burst out into violent sobbing and said he could 
bear it no longer. We broke off at once and Mr. X. came slowly 
to himself. Later on he asked Rev. S. H. to hypnotize him—he 
said he wanted to try automatic writing under hypnotism. I pro- 
tested, but Mr. X. had his way; Rev. S. H. hypnotized him and put 
a pencil in his hand. Immediately Mr. X. wrote, violently. ‘“ Take 
this horrible thing away. It’s in the room,” ete. I put my hand on 
his and he quieted down and went on writing in an entirely different 
hand on some subject connected with psychometry we had been 
doing together. The instant I removed my hand, the first writing 
reappeared. “ The other has come again—away, away.” I became 
alarmed and begged Rev. S$. H. to wake Mr. X., which he did im- 
mediately. On being questioned as to his sensations, Mr. X. said, 
something horrible and depressing had been at the board and in the 
room. 

The next day my sister told me a most sensational and un- 
pleasant tale about Mrs. L. Her husband had committed suicide. 
On the evening of this day, Mr. X’s. play was produced at the 
Abbey Theatre. 1 was going to see it and had invited a large party 
to my house afterwards. At dinner time I felt very tired and my 
head ached badly, I took a dose of aspirin and knew no more until 
I found my sister remonstrating with me and telling me [ couldn’t 
go to the play, it was nearly over. She said I had been 1n a very 
strange state and repeated constantly that I would commit suicide. 
I was much distressed and slowly came to myself and actually went 
down and entertained my friends. 

A fortnight after this, the young officer who had come to the > 
first sitting with Mrs. L. came to one of my evenings and was very 
keen on our experiments. He said they interested him greatly and 
asked if he might come regularly. He told me he had been badly 
wounded and had been living in Mrs. L’s. house for some time. 
A week after this sitting this young officer blew his brains out in 
Mrs. L’s. house. 


(Signed) Hester Travers 


PREDICTION OF A DEATH AND OTHER INCIDENTS. 


Readers will recall that Mrs. Hutchings, who reports the fol- 
lowing facts of recent occurrence, was the original reporter of 
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the record of Patience Ilorth and the material purporting to 
come from Mark Twain which we tested by cross reference. 
Her fitness to report such phenomena was explained :in the in- 
troduction to the Mark Twain incidents and I need not repeat 
here. The story will tell itself, except as I shall have to explain 
certain features of it in the examination of their evidential im- 
port.—Editor. [J. H. H.] 


St. Louis, April 24th, 1918. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 


You told me, when I was in Boston, that you were accumulating 
data in regard to prognostication, to determine what the underlying 
principle is. Now I have a curious case to relate. You remember 
I wrote you that I went out to see Miss Clara Riedel about the 
middle of January, a month after my father-in-law was taken seri- 
ously ill. The letter from the farm that morning had been very 
grave. My mother-in-law wrote that the doctor said that the end 
was very near, and that Papa Hutchings would never get up again. 
I had this very vividly in mind when I asked Miss Clara if she 
could foresee anything for my husband’s parents. I did not tell 
her that one of them was very ill. She said: 

“T see the father lying and the mother waiting on him. You 
think he will pass out soon, but it is a question of weeks and months. — 
We will have hot days before he goes. I see him walking around 
in the sunshine, out in the yard, and everything is green. I can’t 
tell whether it is spring or summer, but he won't go before the 
winter is over. You will visit him again, and I am glad that you 
have a happy visit because that is the last time you will see him 
alive. The next time you see him he will be in his coffin.” 

I said to her, “If he doesn’t pass out till warm weather, why 
won't I see him again? We usually go down once a month when 
the weather is fit.” She replied: 

“You will be sent for, but I don’t see you go. Your husband 
goes alone. It is either a telegram or a long distance call. I hear 
the ringing of the bell. But when you answer a long distance call, 
it will all be over, and the end will come without pain. Your mother- 
in-law is not alone with him at the last. I see a man bending over 
the bed with her. I don’t know whether it is the doctor or not.” 
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I have all this written down in a note book, which I will send 
if you wish. Now the way it has been fulfilled is remarkable. We 
went to the farm in February, and did have a very happy visit, 
altho I did not believe my father-in-law would ever get out of bed 
again. Then my hip became so lame that I could not climb the hill, 
and Mr. Hutchings had such exacting duties at the park that he 
could not get away. His father was so much better that he was 
up every day, and had been out in the yard on the morning of the 
8th of April, when he suffered a paralytic stroke. We were called 
by long distance telephone, but Edwin [Mr. Hutchings] answered 
the call. He went to Victoria that afternoon, not knowing whether 
his father was dead or alive, because the message was confused and 
indefinite. I went to Dr. Siebert’s that night, to the independent 
voice séance, of which I will speak later. 

The following day my husband tried to get me by long distance 
to tell me that his father was alive, but stricken with paralysis, and 
I was down at the Globe-Democrat office, so my brother-in-law took 
the message. So you see I did not respond to either one of those © 
calls. Last Saturday morning, after my husband had been at home 
a couple of days and had gone back to the farm, he called me on 
the ’phone at my sister’s house, and I answered the call. He said 
his father had died the previous night. I did not go down because ~ 
I had to make all the arrangements for the funeral here. So the 
next time I saw my father-in-law he was in his coffin. We have 
had some hot weather, in March, and the day of the funeral was 
very warm. The man whom she saw bending over him was my 
husband, of course. The end was as peaceful as a death could be. 

Now I have a curious thing to tell you about Mrs. Hays. When 
I called her up and told her that Edwin had been sent for, the first 
time, she said: “ Oh Emily, may be it is Edwin’s father, and not 
Edwin. I am so relieved. I have been terribly worried since I had 
that dream, about a week ago.” I asked her what it was. She said: 

“T dreamed that Mrs. Baumhoff and I went to your house to 
a funeral. We didn’t seem to know who was dead, but you con- 
ducted us into a queer, low-ceilinged room, like a room in a log 
house in the country. There were beautiful flowers, and when I 
looked into the coffin I saw Edwin, but very changed and old. I 
awoke in horror, and next day I told Mrs. Baumhoff about it. I 
said to her, ‘Emily seemed sad and grave, but not at all grief 
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stricken, the way she would be if Edwin should die.. The part I 
can’t understand is that queer room. I never saw such a room.’ ” 


The way that dream was fulfilled is also remarkable. When 
Lola [Mrs. Hays] saw Edwin’s father (she and Mrs. Baumhoff 
came to the funeral together) she said it was exactly the face she 
had seen in the coffin. ‘Then I explained to her about the room she 
had seen. Qur farm house was originally a one-room-and-attic log 
house, and the frame part has been built on gradually, on three sides 
of that log room. After the undertaker came, it was raining so hard 
and the rain made so much noise on the roof of the one story part 
of the house that my mother-in-law had him put the coffin in that 
log room, because there was a second story room above ft. 


Of course Lola did not see Papa Hutchings in the log room, and 
I was not there, but she was with Mrs. Baumhoff when she saw 
him, and I was not grief-stricken. 


I must tell you about the message that came through Mrs. 
Ehrhardt, that Monday night. On both of the previous occasions 
we had had explosive communications from Little Wolf, and other 
communications from White Eagle, two Indian guides. That night 
at Dr. Siebert’s, Little Wolf merely shouted “ Good Evening ” and 
said no more. At eleven o’clock I asked why we didn’t hear from 
Little Wolf, and White Eagle said he was disappointed because my 
chief was in trouble and had gone away to find him. I asked what 
my chief was doing and he said, “ Bending over Big Chiefie, with 


little squaw.” (My father-in-law was a big man and his wife is 5 
feet 2 inches tall.) 


I asked whether Big Chiefie was alive, and he said, “ Not gone, 


but weak, so weak, and almost gone. Can’t turn over, can’t open 
eyes. Poor Big Chiefie.” 


I didn’t credit the message, because whether my father-in-law 
was actually dead, or the call had been a false alarm, I didn’t think 
my husband would be up. We go to bed very early in the country. 
And the medium had the impression that Mr. Hutchings had been 
called away because of the death of his father. 


When my husband same home I asked what he had been doing 
at eleven o’clock on Monday night. He said: “ Papa seemed to be 
in distress and Mamma and I tried to turn him; but he was too heavy 
for us to handle, and so weak that he couldn’t help himself. Even 
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when we lifted him up in bed, he seemed unable to get his eyes 
open. We didn’t know then that the left side was paralyzed.” 
Now I don’t know whether the message would be significant or 
not. Mrs. Ehrhardt might have supposed that “ Big Chiefie” had 
passed out. My mother-in-law is very excitable, and she might 
have sent for Edwin on very slight pretext, so the thing was alto- 
gether uncertain. I told Mrs. Siebert that I expected the worst, 
and she told Mrs. Ehrhardt that Mr. Hutchings could not come 
because he had been called away by the serious illness or probable 
death of his father. Mrs. Siebert is a sceptic, and had an idea that 
Mrs. Ehrhardt would try to show off, by faking a message from my 
father-in-law, but nothing of the sort came. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emity G. Hutcuincs. 


I wrote at once asking Mrs. Hutchings to see the journal 
which she mentions in her letter, in order to inspect the notes 
made on the occasion mentioned in the letter. She cut out the 


original record from her diary and I copy it below.—FEditor. 


24 January, [1918], I asked Miss Clara what would happen 
down at the farm. She said: “‘ The end comes in warm weather, 
very suddenly.” ‘That was the first thing she told me. She con- 
centrated a few moments, then said: “ It looks now as if the old 
gentleman would never get up again, but he does. I see him up 
and around, but not able to do anything. It is warm weather. 
That is after you and your husband come back from a very pleasant 
visit with him. The next time you go it will be a hurry up trip 
and I don’t see you going along. It looks as if your husband went 
alone. Either telegram or long distance. I hear the ringing of the 
bell. It seems like long distance telephone. When you answer a 
long distance call it will all be over and the end will come without 
pain or warning.” 

I asked if Edwin’s mother would be alone with Papa when he 
died and she said, “ No, I see a man with her. I don’t know whether 
it is the doctor or not, but she is not alone.” 


Mrs. Hutchings then adds in further explanation of these 
notes the following statements, written when she sent the diary 
for inspection. It contains another prediction which I do not 
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include in the above, but which I have on file for reference.— 
Editor. [J. H. H.] 


“The pencil notes are only a brief outline of what Miss Clara 
Riedel told me, written down to help my memory. At the time I 
talked to her it was bitter cold weather and my mother-in-law had 
written that her husband might pass away any minute and she 
wanted us to come at once. It was impossible for my husband to 
leave town and I went to Miss Clara to ask advice. I did not tell 
her my father-in-law was sick, so she had no clue. She did not 
give me a reading for money; but talked to me as a friend, as she 
had often done before.” 

The facts are briefly this. The prediction was made on Jan- 
uary 24th, 1918. The correspondence which suggested the read- 
ing with Miss Riedel was prior to this date and showed that her 
father-in-law was expected to die at any moment. He did not 
die until April 19th, 1918. The details of the prediction seem to 
have been fulfilled in most respects. The curious distortion in the 
dream of Mrs. Hays is worth remarking because it shows how 
subconscious knowledge and conjecture will intermingle with 
foreign impressions. The interfusion of the idea about Mr. 
Hutchings and his father was probably due to the emergence in 
the normal dream consciousness of only a part of the message 
predicting the death. We may suppose that both Mrs. Ehrhardt 
and Miss Riedel might know enough to conjecture the coming 
death of the father-in-law, but the details about some one bend- 
ing over him, the presence of a man so doing, the postponement 
of the death till warm weather, walking in the sunshine, not see- 
ing him again until he was seen in his coffin, that Mrs. Hutchings 
did not go along with her husband, are all items not easily ac- 
counted for by guessing or prior knowledge. But it is not neces- 
sary here to explain them. It is our primary business simply to 
record them and when we have accumulated a larger census of 
such phenomena we may venture upon explanatory hypotheses. 

I wrote for further information and made inquiries on essen- 
tial points affecting the possible knowledge of Mrs. Hays and of 
Miss Riedel in regard to place and details. Mrs. Hutchings re- 
plies to say that her sitting with Mrs. Erhardt was on April 8th, 
1918; that Mrs. Hays had never been at the farm before the 
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funeral; that the coffin was placed in a “low ceilinged room” 
which was the “ original log room to which the frame house was 
added,” and that Miss Riedel only knew the fact that Mrs. Hutch- 
ings’ parents lived on a small farm. Mrs. Hutchings then ap- 
pends the following statement to the answers to inquiries. It was 
on the date of May 3lst, 1918. 


“We had an appointment at Dr. Siebert’s home, for Monday, 
the 8th of April, to participate in a séance with Mrs. Ehrhardt, an 
independent voice medium. 

“That morning a long-distance telephone call came to our home, 
saying that Mr. Hutching’s father was ‘very low,’ and he must 
come on the morning train. The morning train had already gone, 
so we had little hope that he could see his father alive. I told Mrs. 
Ehrhardt this that evening, when she asked why Mr. Hutchings was 
not with me. 

“Mr. Hutchings’s father had been ill since December, but had 
partly recovered, and the man who telephoned did not say what 
form his disease had taken. It transpired that he had had a para- 
lytic stroke that morning, but we did not know this until Tuesday, 
the morning following the séance. Mr. Hutchings was actually 
bending over his father at eleven o’clock Monday night, the time 
when Little Wolf reported through Mrs. Ehrhardt. We noted the 
time, and Mr. Hutchings remembered the inability to understand 
his father because of the striking of the clock.” 


The letter of the same date states that Miss Riedel never knew 
Mr. Hutchings’s parents and that she never saw Mr. Hutchings 
until about two weeks previous to the writing of this letter, and 
that she, Mrs. Hutchings, had known her since 1913. In regard 
to Mrs. Hays’s dream she says: 


“In the case of Mrs. Hays’s dream vision, which she had several 
weeks before the paralytic stroke, that preceded my father-in-law’s 
death, there are some curious points. She told the dream to Mrs. 
Baumhoff at the time, saying: ‘I am afraid Emily is going to have 
some sorrow. I saw Edwin in a coffin last night. It didn’t look 
like Edwin, and I was in the strangest place, a low ceilinged room 
in an old fashioned house, but Emily took me in to see the corpse. 
You seemed to be with me.’ 
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“ Mrs. Baumhoff repeated this conversation to me wnen she came 
here to our home for the funeral; but Mrs. Hays had already told 
me about it. Her telling me came about in this way: When Mr. 
Hutchings was called to the farm, on the 8th of April, I talked to 
Mrs. Hays over the telephone and told her that Edwin’s father was 
at the point of death. She heaved a sigh of relief that I could 
plainly hear, and said: ‘Oh, maybe it will be Edwin’s father. 1 
hope so.’ 

“T asked her what she meant, and she told me of the dream. 
She said: ‘ I told Mrs. Baumhoff at the time. I have been so worried 
about it. When I have that kind of dream there is always some- 
thing to it.’ 

“She described the room and I recognized the description at 
once, as being the old log room of the farm house, which we use 
for a bedroom, but I could not believe that, if my father-in-law 
should die, he would be laid out in that room. The living room of 
the new part of the house would be the logical place. So I was 
doubly astonished when my husband told me that his mother insisted 
on having the coffin go in the bedroom. It was storming fearfully, 
and she thought the middle part of the house would be safer. When 
Mrs. Hays saw Edwin’s father, she said that was the face she had 
seen in the coffin in her dream. She had never seen him in life, 


and did not know there was one room with low ceiling in the house 
at the farm.” 


If the details of the dream had been told before their fulfil- 
ment it would have added to their significance. But assuming 
that there is no illusion of memory in regard to the facts the pre- 
diction would have to be explained on the basis of an intention to 
fulfil, or to influence the fulfilment of it. But it is not necessary 
to explain the incident. We are concerned only in putting on — 
record an experience of an intelligent person who has been as 


careful in other incidents to get the facts as correctly stated as 
she knows how. 


3667 Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, 


April, 30, 1918. 
My Dear Dr. Hystorp: 


Here are the pages which I took out of the litthke memorandum 
book. I added an explanatory note in ink, after receiving your letter. 
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You may keep the notes if they are of any value. It has long been 
my habit, when I have received any psychic communication that 
might afterward prove evidential, to jot down just enough notes 
to help my memory. If I had been making investigation seriously, 
and not merely for my own satisfaction and comfort, I would have 
written out the statements of the medium more fully. But you know 
I have such an excellent memory that a few notes are all I have 
ever needed. 

As I looked over the pencil notes, I noticed that Miss Clara said, 
“The end comes in warm weather, very suddenly.” I took this to 
refer to the prospective death of my husband’s father. That was 
January and the weather was bitter cold. We had just received a 
letter from my husband’s mother, saying that his father could not 
live more than a few days. He had cystitis and was suffering 
fearfully. 

He actually lived until the 19th of April, and then died of heart 
failure. He had been in a dying condition—that is, the extremeties 
had been cold—for two days, but the doctor said he might linger 
for a week. Then all at once life ceased. There was a little 
gurgling noise, which caused my husband and his mother to rush 
to the bedside, and in a moment it was all over. 

My mother-in-law had written that the doctor said Papa “ would 
never get up again.”” Miss Clara mentioned this, without my telling 
her one word about the illness or my reason for coming to her, 
beyond my question, ‘ What is going to happen at the farm?” She 
knew we had a farm and that my husband’s parents lived on it. 

She said, “ You think your father-in-law will never leave his 
bed again, but I see him walking around in the yard in the warm 
sunshine, and everything is green. I don’t know whether it ts spring 
or summer, but I feel hot days before he passes out.” 

During March we had warm and even hot days, and all that 
month my father-in-law was up and dressed a part of each day, and 
on the morning of his paralytic stroke he had taken a walk before 
breakfast, so that was verified. 

The long distance call is a peculiar point. Miss Clara said: 
“The next time you go it will be a hurry-up trip, and I don’t see 
you go along.” Later she said: “ When you respond to a long 
distance call, it will all be over.” 

There were three long distance calls. My husband answered 
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the first, telling him of the serious turn in his father’s illness. The 
second one my brother-in-law responded to, because I was down at 
the Globe Democrat and could not be reached. The third one I 
answered, and it was my husband telling me that his father had 
passed out the night before. That was early in the morning. I 
did not go to the farm on account of an injury to my hip which 
made hill climbing difficult. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emity G. Hurcu ines. 


3667 Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, 
May 8, 1918. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop: 

On our return from the farm I found your two letters. I am 
curious about Kennerley. I wonder what will be the effect of the 
sudden death of Ripley Hitchcock. He was to be the Mark Twain 
Estate’s star ‘witness against us. 

You want me to give you specific information about Miss Clara 
Riedel. I suppose you would call her a professional medium. It 
is not safe to say that in St. Louis. We prosecute all the honest 
ones, fine them and put them in jail if they try to use their gifts 
for the benefit of people in distress, or those who wish to investigate. 

Miss Clara never takes any money from me, so in that relation 
she is not “ professional.” I don’t know why she gives me her time 
and ability without compensation; but she is hurt if I offer her 
money. She has a Spiritualist church with a large Sunday school 
and is training a bunch of little mediums. 

Her previous knowledge of my husband’s family might have 
enabled her to guess at the things that have happened within the past 
month. ‘That is: She knew that we had a farm, and that my 
husband’s parents lived on it. She knew that they were elderly 
people, and that a year ago my mother-in-law had come to St. Louis 
to consult a physician. I say she knew this, but I am not absolutely 
sure I told her. It would have no bearing on the ¢ase, that I can see. 

When I went to her in January, after the receipt of the letter 
from my mother-in-law, in which she urged us to come at once, as 
the doctor had said my father-in-law could live only a few days, 
I was very careful not to say a word that would give Miss Clara 
a clue to the situation. I remember exactly the form of my ques- 
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tion. I said: “ Miss Clara, what is going to happen down at the 
farm?” 

Without another suggestion, she told me that we expected my 
father-in-law to die very soon, but that it was a matter of “ weeks 
and even months,” that there was no reason why we should go to 
him at once. She added: “ You think he will never get up again, 
but I see him walking around in the warm sunshine and everything 
is green. I don’t know whether it is spring or summer; but there 
will be hot days before he goes.” 

I was surprised when she told me that I would see him in life 
only once more, for we usually go to the farm about once a month. 
That was before I realized that my sprained hip was going to give 
me so much trouble. Her next statement was curious. She had 
said that we would have a pleasant visit with my father-in-law, and 
that when I saw him again he would be in his coffin. She said: 
“You go to the farm in response to a telegram (or long distance 
etc.) but I don’t see you going along. It looks as if your husband 
went alone; but that isn’t the end. When you respond to a long 
distance call, it will all be over.” 

I told you how every detail of this was verified—the three long 
distance calls, only the last one of which I answered—my husband’s 
repeated trips to the farm after his father had the paralytic stroke, 
and my inability to go on account of my lameness, and my first 
sight of my father-in-law when they brought him to our house for 
the funeral on the 22d of April. There had been hot days in March, 
and my father-in-law had been so far improved in health that he 
had been walking around in the yard the very morning of his stroke, 
which was the 8th of April. 

Miss Clara did not see that Mr. Hutchings would be with his 
father when the end came. I asked if Mamma Hutchings would 
be alone at the last and she said, “ No, I see a man with her, bending 
over the bed. I don’t know whether it is the doctor or not.” She 
said the end would come without pain or warning, and it happened 
just that way. At least a dozen times they had thought he was 
dying and each time he rallied, and when he really went, there were 
just a couple of gasps. 

I don’t understand what is behind a medium’s ability to foresee 
these unimportant details; but Miss Clara does it right along. She 
has little difficulty in getting names across, but frequently misses 
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out on matter of time. She tells clients not to put too much faith 
in her statements of time when things will take place, because she 
has missed out so often. She can tell what the weather will be, or 
what kind of clothes people will have on or whether they will be in 
the house or out of doors when the thing happens. These accessories 
seem to be a part of the revelation. 

I have asked you whether, in your opinion, I had any mediumistic 
gift. Now I want to tell you of a queer dream I had in February, 
just before I went down to see my father-in-law the last time. 
When we bought the farm in 1907 we got an old black horse named 
Selim. He and my father-in-law were great friends, and together 
they worked the little farm until the old horse died, on the 8th of 
April, 1917. We thought of course we would buy another horse, 
but wanted to wait until I got back from Boston. To our surprise 
my father-in-law said he would not have another horse. He said 
he and Selim had worn out together, and he had no use for a horse. 
He was in pretty good health at the time. 

Early in February, when he was in bed after the sharp attack 
of cystitis, I dreamed that I had to climb a flight of 92 white marble 
steps in order to get at a pan of chicken that I was going to fry for 
dinner. It did not seem silly or confused in the dream. When I 
had almost reached the top of the stairs I found Selim blocking my 
way. He kicked a hind foot out at me and said, “ You get on back. 
1 don’t want you. I am waiting for my master. We are going in 
together.” 

Two weeks later I had a severe attack of gastritis and came near 
dying. And on the 8th of April, just a year after Selim died, my 
father-in-law had the stroke which terminated his life on the 19th. 
This is probably only coincidence, but I wanted to tell you. I so 
often have that kind of dream, which is afterward verified. 

One other thing I must tell you. Mrs. Curran called me up 
when she learned of Edwin’s father’s death, she told me that she 
- had long ago decided that nothing in the worid was worth the loss 
of my friendship, and she wanted me to forget the past and be 
friends again. I am going out to see her this afternoon. 1! don’t 
know how long it will last, but I don’t want any enemies, and she 
may be sincere this time. What do you think? 


Sincerely yours, 
Emity G. Hutcuincs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Insight: A Record of Psychic Experiences. Christopher Publishing House. 
Boston, 1918. pp. 357. 


The editor or author of this book is not mentioned in the title or anywhere 
in the volume itself. The book is intended to stand on its own merits without 
saying anything special about its origin. Readers will not get the slightest in- 
formation in Preface or introduction about the form of these “ psychic experi- 
ences.” So far as the editor is concerned it might be a piece of fiction or a 
literary jeu d’esprit, written for amusement or inspiration. What the psychic 
researcher wants to know about such things is a thousand facts connected 
with its mode of origin and the character and intelligence of the parties 
through whom the “ experiences” came. He wants above all to know what 
reading on this and religious subjects generally had been the habit of the 
person through whom the alleged communications came. Until this has been 
given no progress in the explanation of the facts is possible. 

As I have remarked, the book itself gives no hint of ‘the authorship. But 
a circular issued with it gives its origin. It says: 

“It has come to the knowledge of the writer of this notice that the person 
who edits this book is Mrs. Emma C. Cushman, a daughter of the dis- 
tinguished citizen of St. Louis, Mr. Wayman Crow, who was one of the 
founders of Washington University. Mr. Crow was a generous patron of art, 
and in his day and generation opened opportunities and privileges to his city 
which have incalculably enriched its life for all time. The bust of Mr. Crow, 
by Harriet Hosmer, is in the St. Louis Art Museum which he built and do- 
nated to the Washington University. The second daughter of Mr. Crow 
became the wife of Edwin Cushman, nephew of the great tragedienne Char- 
lotte Cushman and who was attached to the Corps Diplomatique in Rome. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cushman lived for many years in the Eternal City, all the early 
part of this period being in the picturesque Rome of the Popes, with its splen- 
did Catholic processions and ceremonies.” 

This does not prove the supernormal character of the book, but it undoubt- 
edly shows the respectability of its source and that is the thing which some 
people demand as evidence of interest in the facts. It is unfortunate that the 
facts which give the book its primary interest to students have been omitted. 
The reviewer knows Mrs. Cushman personally and learned from her that the 
evidential items were omitted as trifing and unimportant. But the reviewer 
must maintain that they were the important things in it and that the non- 
evidential matter, which has received the imprimatur of the editor is the least 
important part of it. There is no way to defend the facts or material in the 
book against the scoffer but to let him have proof that the supernormal was 
associated with the non-evidential data. It is true that they would not have 
vindicated them against the sceptic, but they would have compelled the con- . 
sideration of the supernormal in connection with the facts and would have 
classified the case with those of scientific interest. As it is there is nothing in 
the volume to induce the critic to listen to its claims, unless he knows the 
whole literature in which he may find common ideas not traceable to previous 
reading by the automatist in the phenomena. Nor does the agreeableness of 
the teaching have anything to do with it nor the honesty of the parties in- 
volved. All that their honesty establishes is the sincerity of the work, not its 
validity as a spirit message. The subconscious has to be reckoned with and 
there has not been the slightest attempt to eliminate this from the explanation 
of the facts. The subconscious may not be half so great as we suppose, but 
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on theother hand it may be greater than the believer in spirits supposes, and 
until proper efforts have been made to eliminate it as an explanatory agent in 
such phenomena, they will be exposed to the corrosive influence of scepticism. 
The editor should have collated all the facts and fully stated the conditions 
under which the book was produced and have fully stated the reading of the 
automatist. Then it would have been something like a contribution to the 
scientific side of the subject. Most of it is wholly unverifiable as representing 
events in a transcendental world. The alleged spirits decline to do anything 
like evidential work. At every point at which they were asked to give infor- 
mation which the living have a right to know there was hedging and refusal to 
give it. In genuine phenomena, or in phenomena that lay any claim to intelli- 
gent recognition this hedging does not occur. Failure may occur, but failure 
under difficulties and impediments to communication is one thing, and refusal 
where the communication is apparently easy is another and inexcusable thing. 
For those who are interested in psychology, and especially the psychology 
of this subject the book will have its interest and perhaps comparison with 
similar works of the kind may reveal common points that indicate its origin, 
however highly colored by the subconscious of the automatist, but no scientific 
man can use it as representing a receivable revelation of any kind. It can be 
only another illustration of a large and increasing literature purporting to 
have a spirit origin, but which is without scientific evidence of any such origin. 
Those who may feel convinced that it has such an origin will have to make 
allowances for subconscious knowledge on the part of the automatist and per- 


haps for influences whose -revelations would not be acceptable tho they were 
proved to be revelations—J. H. H 


The Theory and Practice of Mysticism. By Cartes Morris Appison. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 1918. pp. 216. 


This book consists of a series of lectures delivered before the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge and at the Theological Department of the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. It is certainly a curious book 
and is the type of thought that is now offered to theological students and 
religious minds instead of strenuous thinking on the facts of the world. 
“Mysticism” is a very comprehensive term. Even the author remarks that 
one author mentions 26 definitions and types of it, and that fact ought to make 
him pause in presenting it to the public. We are all clear about our tables, 
our chairs, our literature, our politics, but “mysticism” even as defined by 
the author is as various as the people who claim to be governed by it and that 
tends to make it impossible to talk about intelligently. 

The medizval mystics claimed to have immediate communion with God 
and the present author agrees with that dogma. He does not try to prove it. 
He seems to despise all reasoning and evidence of a rational sort. Then there 
is another type of mystic at the opposite extreme and that is the “ mystic” 
who claims to have communication with spirits. This was the position of 
Karl Du Prel and the author quotes that writer, without seeing that he had no 
affinity with his own position. But it is no use to quarrel with him. A 
doctrine that uses the language of the senses and yet cannot be tested by the 
senses will only fool the groundlings and can only hurt the cause which it 
defends. The present reviewer would resent all accusations that he is a 
mystic, tho he believes that we communicate with spirits, and he resents being 
called a mystic because there is no such process as the mystics assert in their 
doctrine. If they claimed scientific methods and proof it might be otherwise. 
But they despise science and rely on feeling or emotion alone to prove the 
truth of their theories. Emotion proves nothing. It only pronounces on 
values. We can no more justify the belief in God by that method than we 
’ could argue to God’s existence from the fine aroma of a cigar. If Christianity 
has to depend on such books as this it is in a sad plight. The author quotes 
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all sorts of men, men who are as far apart as the poles in their thinking, and 
it would leave the impression on readers that they are all mystics, when the 
fact is they are most of them opposed to it. What mysticism needs is proof of 
its dogmas and then it can indulge its poetry and emotion as it pleases. 

The author evidently has no sense of humor about his problem. He does 
not tell us what he means by the term “God.” Of course he dare not do this 
without making a concession to logic which he despises, tho he is surrep- 
titiously using it all the time. The term “ God” is not only a very complex 
one, but it is not used in the same sense by all people. The effort of the 
philosopher | and theologian as a philosopher is to reduce it to consistent mean- 
ing and until that is done you can shelter under it all sorts of ineptitudes and 
follies. Man’s emotional reactions are far less uniform than his cognitive. 
That is, the pleasures he feels are not as uniformly the same in different indi- 
viduals as are his perceptions of the material world. More people see the 
same color or feel the same hardness than have the same pleasures with the 
same objects. That fact makes the emotions wholly unreliable for determin- 
ing the general concept that shall serve for the idea of “God.” Society de- 
pends on men and women that have the same volitional reactions; that is, the 
same conduct. But adjustment to the world will not be the same, if the emo- 
tional reactions, the pleasures, are not the same in response to physical stimuli. 
This author has evidently gathered up some emotional experience and called 
it “God” or the evidence for the existence of “God” without recognizing 
what that term denotes for other minds, and until they can agree in their 
conception of it they cannot work together in the same social order. Besides 
the manner in which he gets the idea is such that those who have no such 
emotional reaction not only cannot be blamed for not believing in it, but are 
entitled to go their own way with the same liberties as the believers. You 
can get no unity of belief and sentiment in that way. You have only anarchy, 
and that is the logical result of all mysticism like that of this author. He will 
only fool people who think that the word “God” is an open sesame to all the 
abc eigia a mind and nature. The fact is the term simply challenges investi- 
gation.—. 


The Mystery of Space. A Study of the Hyperspace Movements in the Light 
of the Evolution of New Psychic Faculties and an Inquiry into the Genesis 
and Essential Nature of Space. By Rosert T. Browne. New York. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1919. Pp. xvi.+ 395. 


The literature of the fourth dimension has grown rapidly in recent years. 
From being the plaything of the mathematicians it has been pressed into the 
service of all kinds of physical and psychical theories. 

The present volume may be compared with the Tertium Organon of P. 
D. Ouspensky, reviewed elsewhere in this Journal. These authors differ in 
important points. Ouspensky believes in the objective existence of the fourth 
dimension, while Browne considers that it belongs to the world of pure 
thought (pp. 124, 172). Again, the former, following a hint of Riemann, 
considers time to be the fourth dimension of space; but the latter considers 
the fourth dimension to be merely one more mental construction. For him 
(Chapter IV) real space is a limited objectivity not to be confused with the 
mental constructions we put upon it, such as direction, extension, systems of 
space-measurements, and systems of manifolds (p. 99). In this connection 
he quotes the valuable article of Dr. Hyslop in the Philosophical Review, Vol. 
V, pp. 352 et seq. (1896). Supporting, but not proving, the views that the 
fourth dimension is spatial is the fact that it is possible to make models in 
three dimensions showing the projection of objects in four and even five 
dimensions. In favor of the view that time is the fourth dimension is the 
fact that time can be used interchangeably with any one of the three dimen- 
sions of space in many mathematics—physical operations. Browne’s four- 
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space world, if it were an actuality instead of a mental construction, would 
differ greatly no doubt from the world as we know it; but Ouspensky’s would 
differ more, on account of the virtual suppression of motion, which is bound 
up with our time sense. 

Both writers believe that the fuller comprehension of the universe will be 
dependent upon the development of new faculties of human perception. Ous- 
pensky, while maintaining that descriptions of the higher world must be non- 
conceptual and for us practically mystical, leaves the methods of developing 
the higher perception to be described in a book not yet translated. Browne 
~ considers that the higher perception is in the nature of intuition (agreeing 
therefore that it is non-conceptual); and, following various occult writers 
like Max Heindel, believes that it will be brought about by a development in 
the functioning of the pineal gland and the pituitary body (Chapter X). Of 
the two books, Ouspensky’s is much the more valuable, on account of its 
originality, daring and clearness. Browne goes into more detail, and much of 
his writing is by no means clear. 

Chapter II contains a useful and interesting sketch of the history of the 
hyperspace movement. Chapter III takes up the essentials of the non- 

uclidian geometry. I may note in passing that Ouspensky (contrary to 
Browne, p. 90) insists that non-Euclidian geometry has nothing whatever to 
do with higher spaces, being merely constructions in three-space upon various 
sets of postulates. Chapter IV on Dimensionality; chapter VI on the Norm 
of Space Determinations; chapter VII on the Genesis and Nature of Space; 
and chapter VIII on the Mystery of Space, are rather involved, and raise too 
many questions to be discussed here. In the last chapter mentioned the author 
approaches occultism. 

Browne (pp. 153-155) deprecates the attempts to explain spiritistic phe- 
nomena by means of the fourth dimension, mentioning Hinton and Zéllner 
(to whom might be added Bragdon) ; although he believes (pp. 338-344) in 
supersensuous realms and beings who will be contacted more clearly as human 
faculties develop. No formule are given for developing the pineal gland. 

There is a bibliography, which is by no means complete, and which con- 
tains the aggravating feature of grouping by periodicals instead of listing 
articles under the name of the author.—Prescorr F. 


! 
The History and Power of Mind. By Ricuarp INGALEsE. 2d edition. New 
York. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1920. Pp. xxiv, 329 


This book, by a lawyer, is a combination of occultism along Rosicrucian 
lines, and of that mental science which asserts that by certain mental pro- 
cesses health, wealth and other things may be acquired. It is the cleanest and 
best written exposition of the latter subject which has come to my notice. 
Much of it is good and helpful, like the chapter on how to attain self-control, 
whether one accepts the theories of the book or not. It cannot be denied, 
also, that mental attitude has a great deal to do with health and success, and 
various concrete rules are given for attaining a favorable attitude. 

The author is of the opinion (Lecture VIII) that most of the communi- 
cators at séances are astral shells or earth bound spirits, who personate de- 
parted friends or famous characters. These low grade spirits demoralize 
both the sitters and the mediums. The author makes the not uncommon 
error (p. 190) of asserting that mediumship usually results in the physical, 
moral and mental deterioration of the medium. While this may be true in 
the case of ill-balanced or low grade personalities, the cases of Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. Smead and many others disprove the general state- 
ment. The case of Stainton Moses disposes of the assertion on p. 191 that a 
positive, strong character is incapable of becoming a medium. To any one 
familiar with the subject, the statements on pp. 53 and 192 that the societies 
for psychical research have accomplished nothing are absurd. On the other 
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hand, the emphasis on the importance of not trusting everything received 
through a medium and the remarks (p. 189) as to the part played by obses- 
sion in insanity, are sound and wholesome. 

The author (Lecture III) lays great stress on the difference between the 
“ objective” or conscious mind and the “subjective” or subconscious mind. 
The latter is to him the more important, and it is that through which mental 
science works, although the impetus is given by_ the formulations of the ob- 
jective mind. This is in accord with the opinions of Myers and Bergson. 
It is the doubts and arguments of the objective mind, occupied largely in 
dealing with matter, which impede the operation of the subjective mind; and 
the former must therefore be controlled by the will (Lecture IV). 

Reincarnation is affirmed (Lecture V), but no argument is offered for it, 
except that the changes in the bodies of insects and the fact that the elements 
of man’s body are changed several times during his life, indicate that the 
spirit is able to create bodies, and therefore presumably.does so in the first 
instance. Of course this does not prove that a spirit ever reincarnates. Like 
most occultists, the author is very strong against hypnotism (Lecture IX). 
Here, again, scientists would condemn the universality of his statements; for 
there are plenty of instances where no perceptible harm, but even good, has 
come from it. On the other hand, when used by evil and unscrupulous per- 
sons upon subjects of weak character, harm may no doubt result, and some 
of Dr. Hyslop’s recent work goes to show that, after all, *‘ malicious animal 
magnetism ” may be a fact. If obsession by the discarnate can work havoc at 
times, it seems logical that control by the incarnate may do the same. There 
is a great deal about the colors of cosmic vibrations (Lecture X), and of 
thought vibrations (Lecture VI), which may interest those who think they 
can see such things. 

On the whole, the book is one of the best representatives of its class; and 
those who like this sort of thing, will like it very much. To the scientitic 
man, it will merely suggest a lot of questions which have not yet been an- 
swered.—Prescorr F. Hatt. 


The Fellowship of the Picture. An automatic script taken down by Nancy 
DEARMER, with an introduction by Percy DEArMeEr, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Art, King’s College, London. E. P..Dutton & Co., pp. 104. 


In July, 1919, Mrs. Dearmer, a lady emotionally opposed to psychical phe- 
nomena and claims, suddenly announced to her husband that her hand was 
writing she knew not what. He looked, saw the meaningless initial scrawls 
were settling down into intelligible writing, and instead of calling for bell and 
candle and proceeding to exorcism, sensibly advised his wife to keep on and 
see what would come of it. He might have suspected another man’s wife of 
faking, but he knew Nancy. 

Thereafter, she submitted her hand for writing about half an hour a day, 
and often read or conversed while it was going on. 

There are a few intermitted days, and on September 10th the end of 
the little book here presented was reached. It professes to be from a 
friend who was killed in France in 1918; a gentleman of high character who 
had in his life time “written valuable contributions to religion and_phil- 
osophy,” and had intended to write another book after the close of the war. 

Dr. Dearmer is sure that the writing did not come from his wife’s 
brain or his brain and is “unable to form any hypothesis except that in 
some unexplained way it did emanate from the mind of the friend.” One 
wonders if he would have said so much if he hadn’t known Nancy. It does 

make a wonderful difference to most folks. Even psychologists, hitherto 
contemptuous, sometimes topple over with a dull, sickening thud when there 
is an outbreak of psychism in their own families. 


y 
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We find 36 sections, with such titles as Hope, Faith, Helping God, Creeds 
and Family Prayer, Understanding and Stupidity, Wisdom, etc. There is 
nothing particularly evidential in all this, judging by the hard canons of 
psychical research. But the- little book is one of many refutations of the 
oftmade reckless charge that “messages” never contain anything but triv- 
ialties and twaddle. Here we have religion and ethical matter that is far 
from being twaddle, expressed in language which is simple as a heart-to- 
heart conversation, and is often beautiful. 

e make room for a sentence or two. “ Happiness is an attitude of 
mind, and it isn’t difficult to acquire it if you will set about it the right 
way. Only most of you confuse pleasure and happiness and spend your energy 
pleasure-seeking, and that is a terrible waste of time. Happiness is con- 
struction and leads to further happiness; but pleasure ends in itself, and 
only leads to further unrest.”—W. F. P. 


Les Apparitions Matérialisées des Vivants et des Morts. By GasriEL 
DELANNE. Paris, 1909. 


This work is composed of two volumes, the first of 527 pages, on Phan- 
tasms of the Living, the second, of 841 pages, on Apparitions of the Dead. 

There is no index, but the summary of contents placed at the beginning 
of each chapter, and ‘massed at the close of each volume, generally enables 
one to find what is wanted without much trouble. The work is illustrated 
by 117 cuts, representing noted investigators and mediums, photographs of 

“spirit” and “materialized ” forms, etc. Those of the second volume are 
listed, but no list is contained in the first volume. Other infelicities appear, 
as the numbering of cuts in the first volume in the order of 39, 40, 41, 40. 

The treatise has all the perspicuity and analytical preciseness that is 
characteristic of the French genius. At the same time, this remark is not 
entirely a compliment when applied to a scientific work. While the German 
disposition to grub among the roots until the whole surface of the water is 
muddled is exasperating, there is such a thing as carrying the passion for 
clarity to an extreme, and producing a fictitious lucidity which the present 
state of knowledge does not justify. Mr. Delanne has not wholly escaped 
this fault, which, however agreeable to the reader the student must depre- 
cate. Among the phenomena which he sets forth as though they were on a 
cognitional and evidential parity are some which are obscure or even of 
doubtful authenticity. 

This is the chief defect of a valuable book—this and the fact that occa- 
sionally the zeal for a wealth of illustrative instances has led to sources of 
doubtful authority and cases which are so far from being doubtful that they 
should have been severely let alone. 

There may have been supernormal incidents in connection with the 
Davenport brothers, but since in general their lives were a continuous lie, 
one must demand specially good verification of the incident which Mr. 
Delanne quotes from their biography, regarding the seeing of a phantom of 
Ira Davenport jingling a tambourine in what would have been a fraudulent 
fashion had he not been seen sitting quietly in his chair at the same time. 
The only witness quoted, and he at second-hand, was the father, who acted 
as manager in money-making exhibitions of the brothers. And where at 
the time was William, who resembled Ira so much that one could hardly 
have told one from the other? The story is highly questionable. 

Eglinton’s alleged feats are recited with as much respect as is paid to 
the carefully-canvassed incidents in the Phantasms of the Living. Either 
the writer did not know, or ignored, that Eglinton was caught in fraudulent 
-materializing, telekinesis and slate-writing (Proc. Soc. Psy. Res. IV. 350-35, 
Journal Soc. Psy. Res., Jan., 1905.) 
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Even the Oriental-looking “materialization” shown on page 299 of 
Volume II looks suspiciously like Eglinton himself, disguised with beard and 
turban. Reproducing “ spirit” and life script of “Willie” he shares with 
her father, Dr. Nichols, the confidence that “there is a perfect identity 
between the scripts before and after death.” But, as the writer of this 
review has demonstrated by a number of tests, they decidedly are not and 
cannot be the writing of the same person. 

It is not strictly accurate to affirm that the “spirit” photographer, 
Mumler, “triumphantly emerged” from the attacks made upon the genu- 
ineness of his products. It is true that he was acquitted when tried in 
New York, but apparently because the case against him was prepared care- 
a: And he had previously been caught using models for his ghosts, in 

oston. 

For similar reasons the citation of an incident in the mediumship of 
Mrs. Fay is not a happy one. And it ought to have been mentioned that 
the genuineness of Madame d’Esperance’s “ partial dematerialization” feat 
has been called into serious question. 

On the other hand, the author is aware that there have been many frauds, 
and points some of them out. Eight pages are devoted to the exposure of - 
the materialization impostures of Mrs. Williams, in Paris, in 1894, and these 
ought to be interesting to her present weekly audiences in New York City. 
Several cuts present Mrs. Williams and her fraudulent devices. 

There can be no doubt of the value of the book, even if it would have 
been improved by leaving some things out. A large quantity of evidence is 
taken from the best accredited sources and is of a more satisfactory char- 
acter than the examples just given. Being so largely from standard sources, 
such as the publications of the Societies for Psychical Research, The Phan- 
tasms of the Living and the researches of Crookes, Myers, Maxwell, de 
Rochas, Richet and many others of standing, the material is more or less 
familiar to the advanced student. There is much about Palladino and both 
the attacks made upon her phenomena and the defense are fairly set forth. 

On the whole the work is an unusually valuable one of compilation and 
comment, in the hands of the reader who has a discriminating mind and 
some acquaintance with the history of the subject. 

The allusion to the Rev. Minot J. Savage on page 504 of the second 
volume as the president, in 1891 “of the American Branch of the S. P. R.” 
is a pardonable one, for while Mr. Savage was never president of the then 
American Branch he did hold that relation to one of the short-lived socie- 
ties which have more or less imitated its name, in this case, “ The American 
Psychical Society.” 
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